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NOTES OF THE WEER. 
\[ R. WORTHINGTON C. FORD, Chief of the Bureau of 
- Statistics, has contributed to the North American Review 
irgument in defense of the Wilson-Gorman tariff, based on the 
tual reported results for the fiscal year just closed. He admits 
the very outset that the first view of the statistics would, to 
‘ unprejudiced observer, be altogether in support of the oppo- 
site side. ‘‘Increased imports of merchandise, decreased exports 
of comestic products ; less gold imported, and more exported ; a 
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smaller import and export of silver; a larger tonnage movement 
facts of the 
trade and navigation of the United States in the fiscal vear 1895, 


and a diminished immigration—such are the main 
just closed (June 3oth), compared with the results of the fiscal 
year 1594.”’ 

After such a candid summary of the palpable facts, we might 
be astonished at this special pleader’s boldness in pronouncing 


ce 


these very statistics, a proof of the ‘‘turning of the tide’’ from 


depression to prosperity, absolute as well as comparative. ‘The 
irrepressible cheerfulness and hopefulness of Mark Tapley are out- 
done by Mr. Ford, as he surveys in detail the trade statistics. He 


pronounces 1894 to have been a panic year ; the statistics for 1895 
are even more gloomy; yet he keeps his courage up, whistles a 
lively tune, and urges us to march merrily forward to the goal of 
free trade. 

He starts with the remarkable movement of gold. The ex- 
ports of this commodity from July, 1894, to February, 1895, were 
$66,131,183, the imports were $35,120,331, leaving the balance 
against this country of $31,000,000. ‘This outflow wes stopped 
by the operations of the syndicate, as he informs us, but we know 
that it has been resumed again, in spite of the syndicate, and that 
the time limit of the syndicate is soon to expire. 

‘The value of breadstuffs exported in 1895 was $115,000,000, 
the smallest amount sitice 1877, but wheat and flour in a much 
greater amount than then. The export price of wheat in 1894 
was 67 cents, in 1895 it has fallen to 57 cents—a distressing 
calamity to those farmers who were deluded to vote for Cleveland 
by the promise of ‘‘dollar wheat.’’ 
pounds more were exported in 1895 than in the previous year, 
but with the disagreeable result of netting less by $3,400,000. 
Then he points out the fact that Japan, which only five years ° 
ago imported cotton cloth from the United States, is now import- 
ing raw cotton at an increasing ratio. While in 1894 it took 5,- 
000,000 pounds, it took in the past year 11,000,000. 


Of cotton also goo,000,000 


But let us look at the strongly debated question of wool. 
The export of raw wool in the past year was double that of any 
previous year. Is not here matter for congratulation? Alas ! 
even our jolly guide, philosopher and friend shakes his head. 
The most of it, he says, went to Canada and to Mexico—non- 
manufacturing countries. He does not stop to mention that the 
wool which went to Canada was from the Chicago slaughter 
houses, and was sold at low prices simply to get rid of it. But 
he does acknowledge that the success or failure of free wool is 
yet to be determined. From an inflexible orthodox free trader, 
perhaps, that is as much as can ever be expected in the way of 
admission that facts disprove his theory. 


So we might go through the list, the facts plainly enough 
condemning the new tariff to which they are due, and the un- 
abashed expounder getting more jolly with every fresh revelation. 
To sum up, on the total domestic exports of last year, there was 
a loss of $75,000,000. This is the cold outcome of the glowing 
promises made of larger markets, greater revenue, and inflowing 
wealth to American producers, 





. 
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Tose who wonder at gold exports should look at our foreign 
trade. The fiscal yearending June 30th last saw the balance of 
trade in our favor cut down from over $200,000,000 for 1894 to 
$61,440,015, and for the first seven months of the calendar year 
an adverse balance of trade of $21,603,823 has accumulated. 
We are told the reason for this is the falling off in exports, and 
so the value of exports has declined from $869,204,937 In 1894 
But although the value of our exports 
fell off over 10 per cent., the quantity of our exports was actually 


to $793,397, 890 in 1895. 


8 per cent. greater than in 1894, but then prices had fallen 17 per 
cent. If we had obtained as good prices for our exports in 1895 
as in 1894, and paid the same prices for our imports, our foreign 
trade for 1895 would have stood something like this: Exports, 
$955,885,778 ; 


favor of $128,385,442 instead of $61,440,015. 


imports, $827,500,336, a balance of trade in our 
The fall in prices 
since 1894 has caused us a loss in our foreign trade of nearly 
$67,000,000. In other words, we must pay Europe $67,000,000 
more than we would have had to if our exports had realized for 
18y5 the same prices they did for 1894. If we turn to the fall in 
prices since 1873 our losses are simply appalling. It is no wonder 
the bond syndicate cannot prevent gold exports. 


Tue real or feigned confidence of Treasury officials and others, 
who have looked upon the growing exports of gold with assu.ned 
They pre- 
dicted an early turn in the tide of gold when shipments of cotton 


indifference, has given place to marked uneasiness. 


and grain commenced, and they assured the country that by 
October 1st the Treasury would no longer stand in need of assist- 
ance. But week has followed week and still the drain on the 
Treasury continues unabated, the reserve only being kept intact 
by the deposit on the part of the bond syndicate of gold in ex- 
change for ‘‘ greenbacks.’’ As the first of October draws nearer 
and nearer the question is asked with growing emphasis, After the 
syndicate is relieved from its secret obligation to keep intact the 
gold reserve, what then ? 


Unless the drain of gold then ceases the President will see | 


but one alternative to suspension of gold payments—another bond 


issue. Mr. Cleveland despises silver. He has, indeed, destroyed 
the $500,000,000 of silver in the Treasury as an availabe asset, 
and rather than make use of it he would sink the nation to the 
depths of humiliation and degradation, again placing us in de- 


pendence on a syndicate of foreign bankers. 





Tur very action of the President in refusing to make use of 
the silver in the Treasury is driving gold abroad. Having de- 
stroyed the silver bullion in the Treasury, even as a basis for the 
silver certificates specifically calling for silver dollars, and having 
placed all our currency in dependence on gold, he has made the 
superstructure resting on gold too broad to be supported by the 
Consequently, the demand for gold has 
been much increased by the policy persistently pursued by the 
administration. 


narrowing gold basis. 


No one has done so much to force gold ex- 
ports as Mr. Cleveland himself. 

We do not anticipate the drain on our gold to stop, even 
temporarily, with the export of wheat and cotton this autumn, 
for there can be no question that these shipments have been 
anticipated and already drawn against by the exchange houses. 
The President is averse to asking or taking the advice of Congress. 
On the contrary, it has been his practice to give Congress advice, 
or rather orders, and if Congress is not amenable, to get on with- 
out it. So we may look forward to another bond issue before 
Congress meets. When the Republican Congress meets in De- 
cember it will be its duty to force the President to use the silver 
in the Treasury as the law commands, and to prevent bond issues 
the benefits of which accrue to shippers of gold and importers, 
not to the nation at large. 





Tuar Mr. George Gunton, of the Social Economist, New 
York, should not see a point so obvious as that the value of gold 
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and silver is regulated by demand and supply, and that 


opening of the mints to silver would increase the demand !o; 
silver and stop the demand for gold as money, thus causing si! 
to advance and gold to fall until the parity between the metal. 
the mint ratio was restored, is more than surprising. To say | 
gold bullion would maintain its value whether gold was coin 
not is to deny that the use of gold as money creates a demand 

is the demand for gold as money that gives it its great value 





Tuirty States of the Union have set apart the first Mon 
of September as Labor Day. Last therefor 
variously observed in the principal cities by the representativ: 
labor. In New York the united parades which have been 
characteristic feature in former years were discarded, and pic: 


Monday was, 


and excursions promoted general good humor. In Chicago 
anarchistic element is still strong, and the parade, though 
from disturbance, showed the old spirit of hatred that ru 


among the foreign workingmen there congregated. In Phila 


phia the day was generally observed, though Pennsylvania | 


fixed the first Saturday of September as Labor Day. There \ 
a parade in which the anarchistic red was conspicuous in artic! 
of dress, though the red flag was not allowed to be carried. 
Much greater attention was given to the highly credita!) 
parade of the 4,000 letter carriers of this and other cities, w! 


was reviewed by Postmaster-General Wilson and others. Fou 


| hundred of them remained afterwards in convention to discuss 


| matters of interest to their vocation. 





At the banquet to 
visitors there were statistics presented showing the wonderiu! 
There w 
also an explanation of the recent investigation as to the efficie: 
of the force employed, which had shown, it appears, fifty-thy 
delinquents among the 3,500 letter carriers of Philadelphia 
There was no suggestion as to the proper method of making tl. 
valuable department of government work for private convenience: 
self-supporting, as it ought to be. 


growth of the post office business in this country. 


PoOSTMASTER-GENERAL WILSON holds his seat in the Cabinet 
as a reward for his services in carrying through the House th: 
free trade tariff, which substantially expressed President Clev: 
land's ideas on that subject. His own State of West Virginia 
rejected him as its Senator, but his faith in free trade remains 
unabated. He writes to the New York Ii 07/d to congratulate th 
country on the results of a year’s trial of the Gorman tariff, whic! 
different as it is in principle from his own, he is willing to adopt 
and take the credit of. He has never been a practical man, |)u' 
always a theorist. Such he was pronounced years ago by Col 
C. H. Banes, the Democratic manufacturer and bank president 
who visited him when formulating his impracticable tariff, from 
the actual experience of which the country was saved by the Gor 
man conspiracy. The willful shutting the eyes to facts has never 
been more fully manifested than in his so-called views of the con 
dition of trade and the country. 





PERHAPS the most remarkable outcome of the unexpecte:|) 
harmonious Pennsylvania Republican State Convention was +! 
strong resolution of Senator Quay in behalf of civil service reform 
No one pretends that the convention regarded it seriously It 
was considered as a blow at his opponenis—the administration 
wing—and was greeted with laughter as a good joke. And those 
who voted for it afterwards began parceling out the prospective 
spoils when they should come fairly into power. But the Senator 
declares that he is in sober earnest—finding that he can win 
without the offices, he is now for harmony and civil service tt 
form. Saul takes his place among the prophets. 
affair reminds us of the toast of his colleague, Senator Hoar, 00 
his brethren of the bar—‘‘ First, we get on, then we get honor, 
and last we get honest.’’ If the Senator and his friends and ‘0! 


lowers will faithfully adhere to the new programme, reform will 


The whole - 
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have made another decided step in advance, and there may be 
hope that the great State of Pennsylvania will get out of the mire 
‘n which it has been plunged and stalled for many years past. 








Tue former bosses have triumphed again in the State con- 
ntions this season—Gorman in Maryland, Quay in Pennsylvania, 
Hrice in Ohio. In Maryland and Ohio the platforms adopted are 
manifestly insincere. In Maryland Gorman allowed the platform 
to praise the administration of Cleveland, which he has deter- 
minedly opposed. In Ohio Brice compelled the adoption of a 
leclaration in favor of gold-monometallism, when the party is by 
| large majority in favor of the free coinage of silver. Ex-Gov. 
] kK. Campbell, in spite of his earnest protests, was nominated as 
the candidate for Governor, but though he was once successful, 
there is no prospect of his repeating the experience. 

Mr. J. J. INGALLS, one of the most brilliant men who have 
adorned the Senate of the United States, is again a candidate for 
that position. His ability caused him to be chosen President of 
the Senate pro fem., when that body had a Republican majority. 
lis speeches attracted and gratified the largest audiences. But 
his undue estimate of his powers led him to neglect, if not to de- 
spise, the people who had made him their spokesman and who con- 
tributed to his success. In this he was far different from his able 
colleague, Senator Plumb, who took special pains to learn the 
wishes and feelings of his constituents. To Senator Ingalls the 
day of retribution suddenly came. He was rejected by the Kansas 
legislature after he had offended the plain people by his flippant 
remark that the application of the Ten Commandments to practi- 
cal politics was ‘‘aniridescent dream.’’ After some years of bitter 
exile from the scene of his triumphs, he is endeavoring, with 
humbler spirit, to retrieve his past position. Kansas, also, has 
passed through tribulation, and has turned in other directions for 


leaders. Whether its former confidence can be restored is do ubt- 


1 
ty 
i. 


THouGuw the hot and dry weather of August has done con- 
siderable harm to the corn crop, yet it is still likely in the 
agytegate to exceed all the past records. In Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas, the freight manager of the Atchison Railroad 
system estimates the product to be three times as large as that of 
last year, and nearly twice as large as that of 1892. The trans- 
portation of this immense crop will keep the railroads busy for 
many months to come. On the other hand, the question arises, 
Will this superfluously abundant crop be profitable to the raisers ? 
The farmers are said to be willing to sell at the rate of 20 cents a 
bushel, not half of what they deemed a fair price in recent years. 
Will they again be obliged to use corn for fuel, for want of nec- 
essary transportation ? r 

The other food crops are equally abundant and the reports 
from Europe indicate a large addition to the home supply will be 
But with the competition of Argentine, Russia and the 
hast, the probabilities are that wheat and all the grains will sink 
lower than ever in market price. The American farmer, even 
when most highly favored by Providence, is handicapped by 
financial troubles brought on by leaders of his own choosing. 
He has complained bitterly in the past. Will he yet be en- 
lightened enough to find his way out? B/METALLISM AND 
PROTECTION—the road to prosperity. 


desired. 





THE North American Review for September contains an 
article from Sir Charles Dilke on the political prospect in Great 
Britain. He confirms the view that the Salisbury government 
will risk no new problems, but will let well enough alone. He, 


therefore, declares that in spite of hopes entertained by many of 
the Tory party, there will be no return to protection, no steps 
towards bimetallism, and nothing done for voluntary or church 
schools. 


Each of these subjects has active friends in the party 
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of the majority in Parliament, but the collective body will, in 
the judgment of this skilled observer, do nothing to help their 
respective causes. On the other hand, he believes that some 
parts of the labor problem, already marked out by the Liberals 
in the last Parliament, will be taken up and carried through by 
the Conservatives in the present Parliament. Among these will 
be the Factory bill of Mr. Asquith, and the Truck bill, which 
prohibits payment of workingmen in truck goods instead of cash. 
He considers that Mr. Chamberlain will have an active and 
beneficial influence on the policy of the Tories. 

From other sources we learn that Sir Charles Dilke has 
offered to present to the bewildered Liberals a programme of 
action, should he be called to the leadership. He is, perhaps, 
the best fitted among them for that responsible position. Mr. 
Labouchere insists on the deposition of Lord Rosebery. Mr. 
John Morley has announced his intention of retiring from active 
politics and devoting himself again to literary work. Other 
prominent members, as Mr. Asquith, are not able to command 
sufficient following to become active candidates. For the present 
the Liberals seem disposed to wait for the general assembly of 
the party associations in October, when the whole subject can be 
seriously discussed and the wishes of its members definitely 
ascertained. 

Meantime they are gradually recovering tone, and when 
-arliament begins work next year they will have made up their 
minds what to do. 

ComMPLAINTS are already heard of the dreary dullness and want 
of vitality in the present session of Parliament. The huge major- 
ity of the Tories is disappointed at the inactivity imposed on them 
under the reign of King Log. The surviving Liberals are not 
sufficiently united to know what to do. Even the increased num- 
ber of the Irish party is more taken up with the divisions among 
themselves than with any attempt to secure a hearing for their 
cause. Mr. McCarthy is reported to be ready to give up the 
leadership, being somewhat dismayed at the disaffection among 
the Irish representatives for an alliance with the Liberal party. 
Mr. Healy precipitated the question during the late canvass, and 
though the - Executive Committee formally approved Mr. 
McCarthy's action, it is evident that they intend there shall be no 
Liberal alliance. They have adopted an expectant attitude to- 
wards the new administration, ‘‘Do your best for us, according 
to your view, and we shall then decide whether to accept or re- 
ject it.’ 

THE various celebrations of the battles of the Franco-Prussian 
war and the foundation of the new German , Empire culminated 
last Monday in the memorial celebration of Sedan. The cere- 
monies were, according to report, grand and befitting the impor- 
tant occasion. The national enthusiasm reached its height, but 
there was little or nothing that could be offensive to other nations. 
The actions and speeches of the restless Emperor were sufficiently 
dignified and appropriate. The only discordant voice was that 
of the petty Prince Henry of Reuss-Greitz, who refused to per- 
mit any of his subjects to take part in or countenance in any way 
the triumph of Prussianism. ‘The most conspicuous deficiency 
in the national celebration was, of course, the absence of the man 
who is popularly credited with having initiated and brought to 
realization the great central idea which these pageants and con- 
gratulations are intended to celebrate. Prince Bismarck, the man 
of ‘‘ blood and iron,’’ appears not to have been invited to partici- 
pate, and he held studiously aloof. It is further notable that he 
has made no remark on the passing show. On former occasions 
his grumblings and criticisms gave spice to the public entertain- 
ment, but now the veteran, the real hero of the great struggle, 
has lapsed intosullen silence. Yet the genuine spirit of nation- 
ality in the people has been sufficient to overcome and atone for 
this missing element. 
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Tux news from Cuba continues to indicate the progress of 
the insurgents. ‘They have as yet no seaport; they have estab- 
lished no government ; but they have gradually and steadily ex- 
tended the theatre of their operations. There is considerable 
activity among the Cuban sympathizers in the United States, and 
while some small expeditions have succeeded in reaching the 
island with material aid for the insurgents, others have been sup- 
pressed by the United States authorities. A score of men and a 
supply of ammunition have been captured near Wilmington, Del., 
and a trial will soon be had which may reveal more definitely the 
actual grounds of the movement than anything heretofore. 

While the sympathy of the people of the United States is un- 
doubtedly with all who are struggling for nationality and freedom 
from oppression, nothing has yet transpired to justify the Ameri- 
can Government in conceding belligerent rights to the insurgent 
Cubans. Nor can the fact that Spain showed undue haste in 
recognition of the Southern Confederacy be any reason for a be- 
lated revenge. Such action would not only be contrary to the 
precedents which this government has established in similar cases, 
but would be unworthy of a civilized and enlightened nation. 


WHY AMERICA SHOULD TAKE THE INITIATIVE. 
hana position of the United States under the appreciating gold 
standard is peculiarly unfortunate. Not only are we a 
debtor nation, but our exports, consisting chiefly of those com- 
modities that we are forced to sell in direct competition with the 
favored producers of the silver-using countries, have fallen in 





value much faster than the products of which the gold using 
countries have until recently had a monopoly of, and which we 
import largely. Consequently the value of the commodities we 
export having fallen much further than the value of the com- 
modities we import, we are called upon to sacrifice a greater and 
greater portion of the products of our labor to meet the interest 
on our foreign debt and pay for the merchandise we import. 
England and Germany do not suffer as grievously as we do. 
Both are large creditor nations and large importers of food 
products and raw materials, which have fallen much in price, 
while exporting largely manufactured articles, which have not 
fallen nearly so fast or as far. As creditor nations they receive a 
larger and larger return on their capital invested abroad as gold 
appreciates, always provided their debtors continue solvent under 
the increased burdens, and as importers of food products and raw 
materials, which have fallen much further than the manufactured 
goods which constitute the greater portion of their exports, they 
have been placed at a great advantage in dealing with their foreign 
customers. ‘ 
The agricultural classes in both England and Germany have 
suffered severely from the fierce and destructive competition raised 
up in silver-using countries by the appreciation of gold, and which 
has driven the English farmer to abandon in despair the culture 
of wheat, and of course all other producers have suffered from 
falling prices. But the injuries inflicted on England and Germany 
by the losses of the producing classes have in part been compen- 
sated by the unearned gains of the money-lending classes who 
have been enabled to covertly double the burden of all debts, and 
the profits of those who have been enabled to depress the price of 
cotton and wheat and other products which they buy abroad, 
while selling their own products at prices much less depressed. 
True, the money-lenders have in many instances seen their 
expected gains snatched from their grasp by the failure of their 
debtors, and they have destroyed all incentive to enterprise, and 
hence the demand for money. True, also, it is that the English 
manufacturer has not profited as he expected by depressing the 
price of cotton and wheat, for he has impoverished his customers, 
ruined his markets and built up competition that he cannot meet 
in those countries that have adhered to the silver standard. It 
is for these reasons that British and German creditors, awakening 
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to the fact that it is better to be paid in silver than not paid at !! 


and the manufacturers seeing that they are killing the goose : 
laid the golden egg, are now advocating bimetallism. 

But it is none the less true that the British and Ger: 
nations are compensated in part for the losses inflicted on 
producers by falling prices, and at ourexpense. The gold stan 
brings ruin to producers in all gold-using countries, but plac« 
the unfortunate position that we are, we are forced to should 
double burden, carrying not only our own load, but relieving | 
gold-standard nations of Europe of a portion of the burden | 
they would inevitably have to carry if we were not so blind as | 
make ourselves their willing tool. For England and German: 


pursue gold-monometallism is short-sighted and foolish ; for us 


do so is suicidal. 

During the fiscal year 1873 we exported 1,200,063,530 pou: 
of cotton for which we received $201 635,376. For 1894 we 
ported 2,683,282,325 pounds of cotton and received $210,869 
while for the year ending June 30th last we exported 3,517.4 
109 pounds of cotton and received only $204,900,990. We h 
trebled the quantity of our exports of cotton, and yet the valu: 
our cotton exports has not increased. 

Taking sixteen of our principal articles of export (cott 
flour, wheat, corn, bacon and hams, lard, pork, beef, toba 
cheese, cotton cloths, lumber, copper, coal, pig iron and pet: 
leum), representing more than two-thirds of our total exports 
are startled to find that we received only 54.72 cents in 1894 
the same quantity of these exports that we received $1 fo: 
1873, and the same quantity of these exports that brought $1: 
only brought $45.42 in 1895. 
for the year 1895 at $532,063,400, but if we had obtained | 
Measured 


1873 These exports were valu 


prices we would have received $1,171,414,157. 


these sixteen exports, the gold dollar was worth in 1894 as mu! 


as $1.8234 in 1873, and in 1895 was worth as much as $2.20 
1873. This is the tale told by our exports. 

The great disadvantage under which we are working becom 
at once apparent when we examine our imports. 
monometallists tell us that what we lose by selling at low pr! 
we gain by buying equally cheap. But this is not the case. Tak 
twenty-six of our principal imports comprising sugar, coffee, | 


The gold 


and other food products, raw materials such as wool, silk an‘ 


jute and manufactured articles, forming together nearly one-! 


of our imports, we find that the decline in the price of the: 


imports has been much less marked than the fall in the pric« 
our chief articles of export. 


The prices we received for our principal exports were 45 2> 


per cent. less in 1894, and 54.58 per cent. less for the fiscal y: 


1895 than for 1873, while the prices paid for our principal artic): 


of import were only 28.21 per cent. lower in 1894, and 36.49 put 


cent. lower in 1895 than in 1873. 
the gold dollar to settle interest and pay for our imports in !> 


In other words, we purchased 


with commodities that would have brought $1.83 in 1873, but 


when we came to spend this dollar that cost us $1.83 and pay ‘01 


imports we found it would only pay for 39 per cent. more t) 
the dollar of 1873. 


So, for 1895, we purchased the gold dolla: 


only by the sacrifice of labor and energy that would have pur 


chased $2.20 in 1873, yet when we came to pay for imports, 11 
dollar that cost us as much as $2.20 did in 1873 only went as ‘ 


? 


as $1.57 would have gone in 1873. Thus we are placed ata g: 


disadvantage in our foreign trade and stagger under our burdens 


If all other articles of export and import have declined i» 
like ratio with the sixteen articles of export and the twenty 
articles of import which we have calculated, our exports for > 


/ 


at prices of 1873 would have been worth $1,588,454,638 instead 


of $869,204,937, Our imports $912,374,814 instead of $654,004- 


662. 


For 1895 our exports at prices current in 1873 would hav 


C 


been worth $1,746,800,332 instead of $793,397,890, and our im- 
ports would have cost $1,152,504,332 instead of $731,957,>75. 
Instead of a balance of trade in our favor of over two hundred 


; 
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nillions in 1894 our balance of trade would have been about 
=5,000,000 and in 1895 foreign nations would have owed us on 






ur trade nearly $600,000,000 instead of $61,000,000. 





Such are the losses in our foreign trade alone caused by the 
preciating gold standard—losses that would wipe out our entire 
tional debt in little more than a year. As it is, our funded debt 
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‘ 
prospered as he had never prospered before, but it was not from 


his ability to purchase with a dollar a greatly increased quantity 


of goods, for goods were constantly rising in price, but from his 


day of nominally $747,359,760 is as burdensome as a debt of | 


- 


In 1873 our funded 


We have since paid nearly a billion 


576,840,589 would have been in 1873. 
it was $1,710,483,950. 
llars of this debt in excess of the sums borrowed by Mr. 
‘ieveland, yet it would take nearly as much produce to pay this 
all debt to-day as it would the nominally much larger debt in 
3. 
No country but America could stand up under such burdens. 
it because our great resources enable us to support such burdens 
no reason that we should strain them to do so, and because we 
ve been able to stand up under our burdens is no reason that 
should patiently bear them. On the 
ngth demands that we should break our fetters and free our 


contrary, our very 


ling producers from oppression. America of all gold-using 
untries suffers the most. Therefore, we should take the lead; 
should point the way. 
ney without hesitation, and no longer continue in dependence 
on Great Britain. 
| not humbly petition the European powers for an alleviation 


We should restore silver to it place as 
If Americans are worthy of their name they 
their sufferings. Supplication is belittling for a great nation ; 
ask permission to restore silver is degrading and humiliating. 


(yy 


ir duty is to act independently, ot place to command. 


THE WAGE-EARNER AND FALLING PRICES. 

\ R. STARR HOYT NICHOLS, of New York, referring to 
- our editorial of August 24th, in which we showed that 
‘periods of depression have ever been marked by falling prices, 
nd that rising prices and prosperity are inseparable, takes excep 

1 to our statement that falling prices are injurious. 

lly mean to say,’’ writes Mr. Nichols, ‘‘that all the decline in 

es of goods brought about by modern machinery has been in- 


“Do you 


rious ?’’ and putting aside as worthless the testimony of history 
nsists that ‘‘ the higher prices go, the less the poor workman 
1 command for his very small service, * * * 
‘of such citizens is in prices made so low by machine produc- 

n that a low wage will buy many goods.”’ 
Mr. Nichols bases his argument on the false assumption that 
fall in prices has been brought about by modern machinery 
| the cheapening of the cost of production, a theory that does 
‘ account for the fall in prices since the first blows were struck 
lver as a money metal, as we will show. The very fluctua- 
tions in prices disprove this theory. The nineteenth century has 
an age of invention and the rapid development of labor-sav- 
machinery, making it possible to produce goods at a smaller 
smaller sacrifice of labor and energy. Mr. Nicholsand other 
o'|-monometallists account for the fall in prices during the past 
uty years by the cheapening of production, but the fact that 
s have not fallen steadily since the beginning of the century 
junction with the introduction of labor-saving machinery, 
disproves their assumption. That prices should have fallen 
ring the first part of the century, risen as a whole from 1849 to 
and fallen almost steadily since, shows that there have been 
her causes that have brought about the fall in prices since 1873 

the introduction of modern machinery. 
No improved methods of production that cheapened the cost 
production in the first half of the century were lost between 
'“4, and 1873. On the contrary, between 1849 and 1873 the 
labor cost of production was still further cheapened, inventions 
multiplied and the development of our great systems of trans- 
portation both by land and sea was prodigious, yet prices rose 
‘uring this period in a very marked manner. The wage-earner 


and the only 













| 





_ deemable money, with the result that money has appreciated. 


| 
| 





increased ability to command the dollar. Goods were rising in 
price, but the dollar cost less exertion to obtain than ever before, 
and hence the purchasing power of the wage-earner increased. 
His wages rose faster than retail prices. 

Since 1873 we see the reverse, goods are falling but the dollar 
is harder and harder to get. 
to the wage-earner has increased faster than its purchasing power 
and the workman has consequently found his purchasing power 
curtailed. 


What is more, the cost of the dollar 


Wages follow closely wholesale prices. When wholesale 
prices fall the employer of labor necessarily cuts wages, for he 
must dispose of his products produced by the joint labor of his 
When 


prices rise wages rise, for the result of the sale of the product is 


employees and himself at wholesale prices. wholesale 
greater and there is more to divide between employer and wage- 
earner. Fair profits and fair wages go together, while cuts in 
wages must follow reduced profits. 

While wages do not rise or fall as fast as wholesale prices 
rise or fall, they rise faster than retail prices rise, and fall faster 
Retail prices can only advance as the de- 
mand increases and they only fall as the demand decreases, a 


than retail prices fall. 


decrease only occasioned by a lack of ability to buy on the part 
A 


rise in wholesale prices is followed by a rise in wages and then a 


of the wage-earner that is a sure sign of suffering and distress. 


rise in retail prices, while a fall in wholesale prices is followed by 
cuts in wages and finally by a fall in retail prices. The wage- 
earner must buy at retail, and hence when prices are rising his 
ability to purchase is increased and he lives in greater ease and 
comfort, but when prices are falling the purchasing power of his 
wages falls constantly as cuts in wages precede reductions in re- 
tail prices, and, unable to purchase those things which he before 
thought necessary, he is forced to put aside luxuries and comforts, 
if not the very necessaries of life. 

This is why contentment and comfort have gone hand in 
hand with rising prices ; why periods of falling prices have been 
marked by discontent and unrest. The wage-earner, of course, 
benefits by modern machinery and improved methods of produc- 
tion, but it is to his advantage to reap the increased reward of his 
industry, not by a reduction of prices, but by increased wages, not 
from the increased purchasing power of the dollar, but from the 
increased number of dollars he receives in payment for his labor. 

The fall in prices since 1873 has, no doubt, been due in a 
small degree to the cheapening of production, but in much greater 
part to the appreciation of gold. We would ask Mr. Nichols to note 
that it is the artificial fall in prices caused by the appreciation of 
gold that has inflicted inestimable injuries on the wage-earner, 
destroyed the profits of employer and reduced debtors to ruin. We 
never implied that any decline in prices brought about by modern 
machinery had been injurious, but improved methods of produc- 
tion do not necessarily mean lower prices. Cheapening of pro- 
duction should not result in reducing prices, but in raising wages. 

In conclusion, let us repeat that the fall in prices since 1873 
cannot be accounted for on the ground that production has been 
cheapened to a like extent. The fact that prices rose, between 
1849 and 1873, 25.6 per cent., and fell, between 1873 and 1891, 
25.6 per cent. (Aldrich Senate Report, Fifty-second Congress), 
since which time prices have fallen 20 per cent. further, proves 
that prices rose in the first period because of the increased produc- 
tion of gold, and the consequent cheapening of gold and silver, 
and fell in the second period because silver has been discarded as 
money and a double burden thrown upon gold, our only irre- 
In 


the first period prices rose because measured in silver and gold, 
which were falling; in the second, they fell because measured in 
gold, which was rising. 


. 
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TRIALS OF THE GOLD-MONOMETALLISTS. 
titer supporters of the gold standard are having a hard time 
in adapting Mr. Patterson's definition of sound money. 
They indorsed and adopted it hastily, but when they come to 
explain and enlarge upon it they are involved in inextricable con- 
fusion, as might have been expected from the illogical and contra- 
dictory nature of the definition. 
undertake to explain Mr. Patterson's definition, as often do they 


As often as the gold papers 


place a different meaning upon it. 

Irritated by the difficulties in which this new definition has 
entangled them, they cannot keep patience with those who lay 
open its weaknesses. The debater who has a bad case is always 
wont to lose his temper, and so the Philadelphia /’ress, comment- 
ing on Mr. Charles Heber Clark's exposure of the contradictory 
nature and meaninglessness of Mr. Patterson's definition, lets its 
temper get the better of its judgment. Instead of logically and 
calmly arguing the points raised by Mr. Clark, the Press defeats 
its own purpose by hurling abuse and accusing Mr. Clark of set- 
ting aside the facts, although it does not advance one iota of proof 
to substantiate its unwarranted charge. 

The /ress speaks of Mr. Patterson's definition as exact and 
clear and unanswerable, yet it so contorts Mr. Patterson's state- 
ment in a vain endeavor to explain it that we doubt if that gen- 
tleman would know it for his own. Mr. Patterson defined sound 
money as ‘‘ that whose market value as a commodity is equiva- 
The /ress declares this defini- 
tion to be unanswerable, and then says: ‘‘ The practical issue it 
presents is simply, What currency under present conditions gives 
the greatest stability to contracts both within the United States 
and in international transactions ? 


lent to its face value as money.’’ 


Mr. Patterson says that as 
things now stand this is best secured by a currency interchange- 
able with gold.”’ 

Tested by Mr. Patterson's definition, the gold dollar is sound, 
not because it is a fixed or stable measure of value, not because 
it ‘‘ gives the greatest stability to contracts,’’ but because gold 
coin and gold bullion are interchangeable, the cost of converting 
Gold 
bullion and coin being interchangeable by fiat of the government, 
the value of bullion can never be more or less than the value of 
the coin, for if more valuable coin will be melted and sold as 
bullion, and if less valuable the bullion will be at once taken to 
the mint and coined. 


gold bullion into coin being borne by the government. 


Should the mints be open to silver, silver 
would, undoubtedly, advance through an increased demand and 
gold fall because of decreased demand until the parity was re- 
stored at the ratio of 16 to 1; but, granting the pure assumption 
of the gold-monometallists, that the market ratio of the two 
metals would not be affected by opening our mints to silver, silver 
would none the less at once become ‘‘ sound money "’ 
Patterson's definition. 


under Mr. 
At once silver bullion would become the 
equivalent of silver coin, because coin and bullion would become 
interchangeable just as soon as bullion could be taken to the 
mints and converted into coin, for no silver would be sold as 
bullion when worth more as coin. Consequently, the market 
value of silver as a commodity would at once become equivalent 
to its face value as money and silver coin would, according to 
Mr. Patterson's definition, become ‘‘ sound money.”’ 

Perhaps the ress sees this is the logical conclusion of Mr. 
Patterson's definition and is trying to cover Mr. Patterson’s 
inconsistency. At any rate, while purporting to accept it the 
Press places an entirely new and unwarranted interpretation upon 
Mr. Patterson's words. ‘‘ Gold,’’ says the Press, ‘‘ gives the 
greatest stability to contracts,’’ which is equivalent to saying 
that the gold standard insures justice between debtor and creditor, 
neither increasing the burdens of the debtor or decreasing the 
value of the money received by the creditor, and for this reason 
is ‘‘sound money.’’ But Mr. Patterson has not so defined 
‘‘sound money.”’ He says gold coin is sound money because it 
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is worth as much as bullion as coin. The value of gold com 
pared to commodities may increase or decrease and so disturb the 
stability of contracts, but so long as the value of gold as bullion 
equals the value of the same bullion when coined it is, accordiny 
to Mr. Patterson, ‘‘sound money.’’ The mints being open to 
gold, the value of gold bullion has doubled with the value 
coin during the last twenty years. According to Mr. Patters:, 
this dollar is still sound. If we take the confused statement 
the Press, such a dollar ¢s nof sound. But the ress maintains 
that gold is ‘‘ sound money,’’ because the stability of contracts 
is best preserved by adhering to the gold standard (an assumption 
disproven by the facts), and has the audacity to imply that thi 
definition is equivalent to Mr. Patterson's. 

The /ress claims to be an advocate of international 
metallism, yet speaks of the gold standard as best preserving thy 
We would ask the Press if the yo! 
standard is so satisfactory why advocate a change? Inconsistent), 
the Press goes so far as to say that the appreciation of gold has 
nothing to do with the vital question to-day befor the country 
and in the next breath it says, ‘‘ Whether the fall in prices is duce to 
the increase in the product of commodities or to the appreciation 
of gold, * * * is an open question,’’ and then, again, we find 
the Press advocating international bimetallism to meet the evil o! 
the appreciation of gold. 

Thus the readers of the /ress can take their choice. The) 
gather from its columns that gold has appreciated, but that 
appreciation is not harmful and of little importance ; t! 


stability of contracts. 


may 
such 
gold has not appreciated ; or that the evils of the appreciation o! 
gold are not to be overlooked, but the only remedy ts to be foun: 
in international bimetallism. 

The interpretation of Mr. Patterson's definition of 
money "’ by the /ress as that currency that ‘* gives the greatest 
stability to contracts '’ cannot long be satisfactory to the wor 
shipers of gold. It will soon be found to exclude gold from th 
category of ‘‘ sound money,’’ for gold has so appreciated during 
the last twenty years that the burden of all debts of long standin, 
has been doubled and all contracts have been impaired. Tis 
cannot be gainsaid, for the fall in prices cannot be satisfactori)) 
accounted for by labor-saving machinery and improved methoc- 
of production. 

It takes twice as much work, twice as great a sacrifice o! 
labor and energy to secure the same number of dollars to-day as 
it did before the demonetization of silver. A true “ 
dollar ’’ is that which can be purchased at all times with the san 
sacrifice of labor and energy. The gold dollar is not such a 
dollar, and though silver has proved itself more stable than gold, 
it alone will not constitute such a dollar. It is the dollar based 
on both gold and silver that will give us a dollar that will fill th: 
ideal of a ‘‘sound dollar "’ as nearly as it is possible at this tim: 
Bimetallism will give us for all practical purposes a sound and 
honest dollar, not a dollar absolutely invariable in purchasing 
power, but one which is as nearly perfect as we can obtain. 


sound 


sound 


FREE TRADERS COMFORT ONE ANOTHER. 


HE annual meeting of the Cobden Club has become pathetic 

The club started with high confidence in its ability to con 

vert the world to free trade and peace. It originated under tlic 

rule of Albert the Good, when, as the Sa/urday Review said, Eng 

land had devised for itself ‘‘a new religion made up of free trade 

and the pleasanter parts of Christianity.’’ For a time it ran well. 
It even attracted foreigners of influence and character to its ban- ‘* 
ner, by bestowing upon them honorary memberships, supposed tO - om 
be of great value. More than one American was ensnared by “" 


the honor, but came to find it a perilous distinction. Since c 
Garfield had to explain away his acceptance, there is nothing that 
a practical politician would be slower to burn his fingers with 
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ina connection with the Cobden Club. He leaves that to such 
faddists as David A. Wells. 
One side of its mission, and one which lay very near to 
Cobden’s heart, the club has given up entirely. Its motto put 
ice before free trade. 
dirty and disreputable wars with smaller 
nee that club was founded, not a word of protest has been 
ard from the club. The attempt of one member to secure such 
protest against the war with Egypt was voted down almost 
unanimously. The fact is that Cobden was a sentimentalist and 
enthusiast, while the club which professes to perpetuate his in- 
It simply seeks to make use of his name to 


ore of nations 


‘luence is neither. 
cure the interests of their own class, the manufacturers and the 
oney-lenders of Great Britain. 
ition, with a few enthusiasts mixed among the hard-fisted, self- 


It is a thoroughly selfish organ- 


eking majority. 

From the beginning the club has repeated Cobden’'s mistaken 
This 
the one point in which it resembles him, and yet with a differ- 
He died at a 


time before the great tide of protectionist feeling had swept over 


rophecy that the world is going to adopt free trade. 


nee. He was sincere in the matter ; they are not. 
They have seen all that, and yet they profess to 
With him prophecy was the natural expression 
of a very rarrow and intensely enthusiastic mind. With them it 
s the annual advertisement of very moldy wares which the world 
The English newspapers fre- 


world. 
tain his faith. 


fuses to take off their hands. 
The 7imes did so every year for a 

Now the Thunderer feels the need of 
putting on the brakes to keep its Tory friends from bolting to pro- 


quently intimate as much. 
decade past, until this year. 

ction. So it refrains from its usual covert jeer at the club’s 
inmmual humbug, and treats the address of the president, Lord 
larrer, with some degree of respect. 

Lord Farrer announced that he was even more hopeful for 
tree trade than in 1893, and he included America in the sphere of 
lus hopefulness. This may be startling to Americans, who recall 

fact that we had an election of Congress last year, and that 

‘free trade party was utterly routed. But neither Lord Farrer, 
or any of the London dailies in their editorial comments on his 
peech, showed any knowledge of that event. Nor have I met 
with any Englishman who is aware of it. They all seem to sup- 
se that we are still in the trough of the reaction of 1892, and 
that Mr. Cleveland is in possession of the confidence of his country- 
nen as regards both the tariff and the monetary policy of America. 
\Vhen I tell them that the free traders will be merely a handful 
in the next House, and that they will be in the minority in the 
Senate, and that Mr. Cleveland will be succeeded by a protec- 

mist, they meet these statements with amazement. 

Nor can this be charged to the account of their general 


ignorance of American affairs. It is true that they do not know 


cidents and crimes, and its attitude toward free trade. But the 
latter is distinctly a point of interest with them, and they thought 
they knew all about it. They have been cherishing the fond 
behef that Governor McKinley is an utterly discredited politician, 
and that the country is ready to follow up the steps taken toward 
irce trade in the Wilson-Gorman tariff of 1893. 
When we look at the American dispatches in the London 
dailies, on which the English people depend for intelligence, the 
vstery is cleared up. First of all these dispatches are extremely 
rief; from twelve to eighteen lines are enough to tell of the 
vents of a day among seventy millions of people. From such 
micager newsmongering nothing but ignorance can result. The 
ext fact that strikes us is the misleading character of the dis- 
patches. Those to the 77mes are the best. They are never inac- 
urate, so far as my observation goes ; but they are thin, formal, 
vlorless summaries, which an American understands well enough, 
t which tell but little to an English reader. The worst are 
those to the Daily News. From the quality of this corre- 


1 
bs 
UU 





Yet, although England has had some | 


of the great and rapid rise of wages under the present tariff. 
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spondent’s performance at home, where his paper has to run the 
gauntlet of American comment, one can gather what he does 
where he is free from all chance of contradiction. His accounts 
do not tell the English people what is true, but what he wishes 
were the truth. So just at present he is filling English ears with 
reports of the decay of protectionist feeling in America, in view 
He 
leaves the English to suppose that this is an advance upon what 
our workingmen got under the protectionist policy. He does not 
tell them that it is only a partial recovery from the tremendous 
cut in wages, which followed the election of Mr. Cleveland, and 
of a free trade Congress to carry out his policy. His dispatches 
about the silver controversy are equally veracious. ‘To read his 
declarations, we would suppose the United States had settled 


| down to gold-monometallism. 





Facile homines creduxit td quod volunt, *‘Men easily believe 
what they wish to be true,’’ says Cesar. This is the kind of in- 
telligence the Englishman drinks down like water in drought. 
The News is quite proud of its correspondent, and actually 
lectures Lord Farrer for not having made some distinct reference 
in his discourse as to the rapid advance of free trade in America, 
What good genius preserved his Lorship from such folly I know 
not, but preserved he was. Perhaps he has got far enough to 
take these roseate dispatches with several grains of salt. 

Lord Farrer pointed out that the new Tory administration 
will bear watching, since Lord Salisbury, when in opposition, 
had favored a return to protection as the best way of exacting 
reciprocity from other countries. With this he contrasted the 
lectures on free trade which Lord Ripon had addressed to the 
Canadians just before the overthrow of the Liberal government, 
The club is made up of Liberals, chiefly of Gladstonian Liberals. 
It, therefore, is not the happier for the results of the general 
election. If Lord Farrer had chosen to go into details and point 
out how many constituencies were carried for the Tories by the 
demand for a return to protection, he would have added point and 
force to his warnings. 

Much of his address was taken up with a denunciation of the 
tyranny of the trades unions. He appealed to English love of 
liberty and fair play against their practices. He held that they 
stood much in the way of England’s success in the world’s com- 
merce. ‘This talk is out of date. The trades union has been the 
benefactor of the English laborer. It has done harm in many in- 
stances, and is still doing it in some. Its power to do harm has 
been exactly proportional to the antagonism with which it has 
been met by law and public opinion. It can be brought right 
only by taking just the opposite attitude to that which Lord 
Farrer suggests. But it is not a free trade institution. It 
indeed, just such a refusal to accept the principle of unlimited 
competition as protection is in the field of commerce. It is the 
refusal to accept the rule of ‘‘ the weakest goes to the wall’’ as a 
law of nature and of civilization. The English workmen are 
learning from the trades unions to reject the free trade principles. 
Hence the wrath of the Cobden Club, which, however, they are 
likely to outlive. RoBerT ELiis THOMPSON. 


is, 


Manchester, August 24, 1895. 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 





INCTURE of iron is one of the most indispensable household 
remedies, and should always be kept at hand. It will 
drive away ringworm, and, used in moderation, will cure 

the most painful of all ailments, a soft corn. 


3 


The following information may be useful: Spinach has a 
direct effect on the kidneys. The common dandelion, used as 
greens, is excellent for the same trouble. Asparagus purges the 
blood. Celery acts admirably upon the nervous system, and is a 
cure for rheumatism and neuralgia. ‘Tomatoes act upon the 
liver. Beet and turnips are excellent appetizers. Lettuce and 
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cucumbers are cooling in their effects upon the system. Onions, 
garlic, leeks, olives and shalots, all of which are similar, possess 
medicinal virtue of a marked character, stimulating the circu- 
latory system, and the consequent increase in the saliva and the 
gastric juice promote digestion. Red onions are an excellent 
diuretic, and the white ones are recommended to be eaten raw as 
a remedy for insomnia. A soup made from onions is regarded by 
the French as an excellent restorative in weakness of the 
digestive organs. 
ok 


A glass of water should always be taken the first thing in 
the morning. It exercises a twofold advantage. First of all, 
when sipped slowly it acts as a stimulator to the excretory or- 
gans. Secondly, during sleep a great deal of mucous is secreted 
by the membrane lining the mouth and other organs of the ali- 
mentary canal, and this morning drink removes it. Many a 
morning headache will be cured if this habit is carefully and sys- 
tematically carried out. 


* 


To cure redness of the nose the source of the trouble must 
first be removed. The following lotion should also be used 
several times a day, viz. : 

2 ounces simple tincture benzoin. 

144 teaspoon borax. 

3 ounces rose water. 

3 ounces of cold water. 

This, combined with just the lightest touch of powder, will 
prevent it from being noticed. 


* 
* 


Enormous quantities of citric acid are used in calico printing, 
in pharmacy, and in the preparation of artificial lemonade. 
About an ounce and a quarter (570 grains) of pure citric acid dis- 
solved in a pint of water gives a solution which has the average 
acidity of good lemon juice. When diluted with several times 
its bulk of water, sweetened with sugar, and scented with a 
single drop of essence of lemon, an artificial lemonade is cheaply 
produced, which is much used as a cooling drink in fever 
at hospitals. 

It has also been used in the navy as a substitute for fresh 
lemon juice in the treatment or prevention of scurvy, but has 
been found much less efficient. In fact, this artificial lemonade 
is by no means equal to that made from pure lemon juice, 
whether used at table or for invalids. In rheumatism or rheu- 
matic gout, the fresh juice of the lemon is preferred on account 
of the bicitrate of potash which it contains. Pure lemon juice 
is also a valuable remedy in sore throat and diphtheria; cases 
have been recorded in which children have apparently been cured 
of this terrible disease by constantly sucking oranges or lemons. 

Pure citric acid possesses, like some other acids, the power 
of destroying the bad effects of polluted water used for drinking ; 
but it is, perhaps, best to boil the water before adding a little 
citric acid to it. 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 


OT alone in life’s low stations, 
Soothing poverty's red smarts— 
Not alone in heathen missions 
Are the women of brave hearts ! 
But at home in endless toiling, 
And immured in life’s humdrum, 
There are sacrifices noble 
By the little wives at home ! 


Toiling patiently with weakness, 
Hushing children’s plaintive cries, 
They are blazing out the pathway 
From the earth to Paradise ! 
And while others laud the vot’ries 
That in foreign countries roam 
I will save my sweetest praises 
For the little wives at home ! 
WILL T. HALE. 
¥ 


There is one instrument that no clever woman has ever 
learned to play, and that is a second fiddle. 


*,* 
A princess, a countess, a duchess, and the daughter of a 
reigning prince were among the 4,000 thieves, professional and 


unprofessional, arrested in Paris during the first six months of 
this year. 
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One of the Kansas papers contained the following ‘‘societ) 
item the other day : ‘‘ Maud Hastings was pretty busy while he: 
last week. She broke John Sayre’s colt to ride, raked alfal! 
pitched wheat and killed a snake. Come again, Maudie.”’ 

* 


Miss McFee, of Montreal, has just obtained the degree | 
Doctor of Philosophy at Zurich. She is a graduate of McG 
University, and studied philosophy at Cornell and under Profes- 
Wundt, of Leipzig. 

* 

A Western woman has adopted a novel way of earning a |: 
ing. She has become a professional companion for women who 
husbands are away. She will spend a week in the absence of 1) 
head of a house for $5, and when her services are needed by 1! 
lone woman for only one night she gets 75 cents. 


* 2 


‘‘I did rather a mean thing to-day,’’ said a pretty girl to m 
‘*T lunched with a young man who is rather fond of me and mean- 
to propose, I think. I've not the least idea how he is situat 
financially, and when he selected the meal in a most expens)\ 
restaurant I never said a word. But he ordered two portions : 
everything, when but one would have been quite sufficient, « 
most diners-out know. I hated to see him wasting his mone) 
but I would not interfere.”’ 

‘““Why not ?’’ I asked. 

‘‘ Well, because it doesn't pay to let a man see that you ar 
economical. That's what mother says, and I guess she know: 
Do it once and you can always do it, for he'll always expect 1! 
But he won't do any economizing on himself. Mother says that 
too.”’ 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 





RIGHT little Brown Eyes from Babyland 
Is winking and blinking at me ; 
I feel the touch of a dimpled hand 
As he clambers upon my knee ; 
The tiny fingers tug at my heart, 
And I fold him in my embrace ; 
The sweetest picture in all the world 
Is my Brown Eyes’ dear little face. 


Little Brown Eyes, I am all your own— 
Cling fondly to me, baby boy— 

Your mother’s lap is your kingly throne, 
Your subject's heart is full of joy. 

Take all the treasures of life away— 
Task not wealth or station grand— 

But leave, O Heaven, I humbly pray, 
Little Brown Eyes from Babyland. 


* 
KF 


‘*T believe all children are born much alike,’’ said Mrs 
Hodgson Burnett, ‘‘ but education and environment make the: 
characters. It is to me tragical how parents can make thei 
children’s world so beautiful, and don’t. They seem so often to 
fail by not making things interesting to children. It is a theorm 
of mine that boys and girls often go wrong through being bored 
Now, I never would allow my boys to be bored, and I alway- 
took care that they had plenty to keep their minds working, anc 
as they grew older they were allowed to entertain their own frien - 
in their own way. I used to leave them to themselves. Respons: 
bility is a great thing in helping children to develop on right line= 
Then lessons can best be conveyed to a child’s mind by story 0: 
allegory—connecting things for them with pretty fancies. Wher 
I wanted to write in my ‘den,’ I used to say to my boys 
‘Mamma is going to fairyland to make stories all morning, an: 
must not be disturbed.’ That picture of mamma going to fair) 
land touched their imaginations, and it is wonderful how goo: 
and quiet they would keep. I never shut them out if they <: 
come,’’ continued Mrs. Burnett. ‘‘It was a rule with me that m: 
writing should never come between me and my children. Ti: 
favorite excuse for coming up to the ‘den’ to see mamma 
fairyland was to bring what they called ‘treasures.’ I fancy now 
I can hear the little feet coming up three flights of stairs, and th 
tiny voice ringing out in the stillness, ‘ De-ar-est, may I come i» ’ 
I am bringing you a treasure.’ Then one or other of them wou: 
enter quite softly with a bit of glass or a pretty pebble, or sonic 
gorgeous advertising card, and give it to me with great ceremon: 
After I had expressed my admiration and delight, it was put 
the ‘ treasure drawer,’ a receptacle which I kept for the purpose, 
and the happy little donor trotted back again downstairs.”’ 
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OPEN DOORS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
THE PLAIN PEOPLE MUST LEARN TO 
RELY ON THEMSELVES. 





THE Eprror or THE AMERICAN. 
Dear Sir: After reading in the gvea/ daily papers of Phila- 
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| 


iphia accounts of the recent battle of the political leaders of | 


r State, it would appear that that part of the political mil 
nnium which has been alloted to Pennsylvania arrived at Harris- 
irg in due form on the twenty-eighth day of August, 1895, and 
while the great battle between the forces of alleged bad _ politics 
nd the forces of alleged good politics was said to be exceedingly 
ree, it seems to have ended as is usual in such cases in a true 
llennial style by the lion and the lamb lying down together. 

The fact that the lamb is inside the lion does not count for 
uch, except to emphasize the lessons to be taught from the ex- 
ition of the height, depth, length and breadth of the states- 
inship of our accepted political leaders or guides, which were 
ven to us while the struggle was in progress. 

It is especially sad to reflect that in all sections of our great 
untry the hitherto accepted political guides are either engaged 
these fights for the spoils of office or personal power, or, like 

ostrich, in hiding their heads in the sands, waiting for the 
torm of adversity to pass by, when they will emerge with the 
| but stale ‘‘ I-told-you-so”’ air. 

To appreciate that all these struggles are ostensibly carried 
| for ‘‘ purity ’’ in politics and for the true welfare and interests 

‘the people,”’ the plain everyday voting people, those help- 
ss mortals who have to be nursed or bossed, as the case requires, 
would need a very vivid imagination and may cause a shock to 
e nerves of a great many of our most intelligent citizens, be- 
\use it is always sad to see our idols broken. 
Meantime, all that has been and is going on in the political 
world is serving a good purpose, for it is compelling the producers, 
plain people of the whole land, to do a lot of thinking for and on 
Facts are driving out the Utopian fancies so 
cly pictured to them by the gvea/ men and g7cat newspapers of 
r day and generation, and they will soon be able to appreciate 
greatest of all facts, viz., that upon them, the plain every- 
producers of our country, devolves the very safety of our 
ernment, and that the machine-made campaign cries are dead 
| that those who created them are unsafe as leaders now. 
History and the experience of current object-lessons have 
ight us that our country holds a position in the family of na- 
ns much the same as that held by the individual family in any 
imunity; it needs a boundary line, and it needs a controlling 
cy that will adequately preserve its national existence and in- 
rity, while giving fair consideration to its neighbors the world 


ry own account. 


History also teaches us that that nation is greatest which 
sives the greatest consideration to a// its people and a// their 
terests 
History and the current kindergarten administration of our 
sovernmental affairs teach us that until the millennium comestothe 
carth, the government of a grea/nation must protect its people just 
~ the head of a family must protect his family from the irrespon- 
sic thief within our borders, and from the competing products 
0! a neighbor whose level of civilization is lower than ours. 
Having established ourselves on a plane of comfort (for all 
are willing to work) which is unknown in any other part of 
world, we must meet the destruction brought by steam and 





electricity upon the old barriers of sea and land distances, set 
“icre by nature against such competition, and so must erect new 
Satriers by legislative enactment or else sink to the level of the 





st civilization, which we admit to competition on the plane 
quality. 
The false theories advanced by doctrinaires are being proven 
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to be false, and the time is fast approaching when those who have 
held the working people of our land in contempt will turn to them 
to save the social system of which they are only a part, but which 
they have blindly come to think they were the whole. 

The workers of our world are not the enemies of our social 
system, or destroyers of property, or rights of property, but on 
the contrary they are everywhere the true props of good govern- 
ment, and the real builders of great properties. 

The weavers of the purple are not the enemies of the wearers 
of the purple, but on the contrary are their greatest admirers. 

The wearers of the purple are a necessity to the weavers, and 
without weavers there would be no wearers, so let the stupid and 
criminal attempts to create schisms between the classes of our 
system cease. Classes are a necessity to human happiness, but 
they are tnferdependent, and not as ignorantly supposed by some 
independent of each other. 

Anarchists exist, but only by reason of the blundering of 
some avaricious members of the wealthy classes, and not by any 
support gained from the real workers of the world ; these latter are 
our only bulwark against anarchy. 

Real working people all aim high, both as to property, rights 
and morality, in their social and in our governmental affairs ; 7/ ¢s 
not from their ranks the boodlers and corruptionists come ; therefore, it 
is time for them to act in defense of the civilization which they, 
in conjunction with the wise, honorable and generous members of 
the wealthy classes, have created out of or within the boundaries 
of this great country, which was the gift of God to an aspiring 
people, our forefathers. 


” 


Compare the ‘‘ conditions ’’ existing now with the conditions 
existing before the birth of our new nation ! 

Compare the issues which produced the Americanism needed 
then with the issues existing to-day, and the Americanism that 
exists to-day ! 

Compare the statesmen of those days and their methods when 
a crisis came upon them with the statesmen of our day and their 
methods when a crisis comes upon us as a people ! 

What would the leaders of the early days have done in the 
presence of conditions such as exist to-day as the result of the 
operation of a bad law, placed upon our statute-books by stealth, 
as claimed by some through ignorance of its contents, as admitted 
by others of those who passed it, and admitted to be a bad law 
by all except its beneficiaries and their tools or dupes—a law under 
the operation of which the producers of our country are suffering 
a loss of material wealth and the whole people suffering a loss of 
morality, which cannot at the present time be computed, but 
which, if not checked by the plain people of our land, will lead 
to disruption and chaos? 

Our accepted political guides and alleged statesmen have re- 
duced party platform making toa science, a heads-I-win-tails-you- 
lose science, and it is easy for the leaders of either of our existing 
great parties to point to their machine-made platforms and show 
a plank upon which any man can stand, if he is willing to straddle 
a little on a plain issue for sake of votes or peace in his political 
family. 





Look at the national platforms of both great parties and see 
their money planks ! Lookat the later decrees of machine politics, 
the platform of Democratic Kentucky and that of Republican 
Pennsylvania, and see how they straddle the issue or befog 
it with glittering generalities, which mean anything or nothing as 
the reader may incline. So it would appear to be about time for 
the plain people to try their hand as of old in shaping the princi- 
ples to be vofed, for it is about time for them to understand that 
it is no safer to follow the leaders who pack conventions than it 
is to gamble with men who use ‘‘ loaded dice.’’ 

Let them go to history and the teachings of our experimental 
law of 1873, and they will find that the single gold standard 
means irredeemable paper money, liable to become worthless at 
the whim of the owners of the gold bullion commodity, and that 
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the only sfad/e, sound or honest money is founded on the double 
standard of gold and silver when treated alike at the mints of our 
government. 

Let our producers see clearly that a single standard of either 
gold or silver means restricted consumption of their products at 
values measured only by the necessities of the consumer and the 
fairness, the soundness, or the honesty of such a standard will dis- 
appear. 

Let our manufacturers and wheat and wool raisers see clearly 
that no protection wall can be built which will offset the pre- 
mium put upon foreign products of silver-standard countries, 
when measured by an Asiatic civilization, and they will soon 
choose between an American policy for America as against the 
crusade for cheapness which has been led and fostered by our 
Kinglish friends and their American-born admirers, but which is 
now being taken advantage of by India, China and Japan. 

This is not a struggle to enhance the value of silver, but it is 
a struggle to prevent the destruction of the value of a// products of 
this land. The mine owners of the West are incidentally used as 
a bugaboo by our single-standard friends, while in fact the mine 
owners of the West suffer less than any other producing class of 
our great country by the operation of a bad law. 

let the plain people keep on thinking and our would-be 
saviours will find their occupation gone. 

Let those Democrats who believe in ‘' cheapness,’’ reason it 
out to its only logical conclusion, ‘‘ deggary."’ 

Let those Republicans who think ‘‘ protection '’ is the only 
issue, figure out the amount of protection needed to protect a 
gold-standard country against the products of a silver-standard 
country, and they will soon find that é¢mefa//ism, as practised by 
our country prior to 1873, is a twin-brother, yea, a Siamese twin- 
brother, to their controlling principle, ‘‘ Protection to American 
Industry,’ and that without bimetallism protection fails. 

Yours truly, Joun H. Lorimer. 
Philadelphia, September 2d. 


“SOUND ALONEY.” 
INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
HEBER CLARK AND C. STUART PATTERSON. 


MR. PATTERSON'S “REPLY” DISSECTED. 


17 IS AN EVASION AND NOT A DEFINITION.—REMARK 
ABLE COMPOSTIION OF THE “SOUND MONEY” 
LEAGUE OF PENNSYLVANTA. 

HONEST STANDARD MONEY DEFINED. 

425 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, August 25, 1895. 


x 


Mr. C. SruartT PATTERSON, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Sound Money League of Pennsylvania. 
Dear Sir: On the 22d of July last, the Secretary of the 
Sound Money League of Pennsylvania wrote to me to inquire 
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theories of the constitution of the sound money in the advocac, 
and defense of which the league was organized. It cannot fo: 
moment be doubted that you will be glad to enlighten any i: 
quirer respecting the precise meaning of a phrase which \. 
embodied in the very name of the organization. 


My wish is to make use of any public response I may receiy. 
Hoping to hear from you at an early day, I am, 


Yours, etc., 
CHARLES HEBER CLARK 
Mr. Patterson’s Response. 


PHILADELPHIA, August 22, 1895 


es ! ° 
Sir: I have received your letter of the 21st instant. It give. 
me great pleasure to reply to your inquiry. 
Sound money is of only two possible kinds: First, 1) 


whose » arket value as a commodity is equivalent to its face val 
as money ; or, second, that which is representative in its characte: 
and having little or no market value as a commodity, is convert 
ble at par into money of the first kind. It is obvious that 
within the terms of this definition, gold alone is sound money of t! 

firstkind, and legal tender notes, national bank notes, and the mone 
of small change, subsidiary silver, nickel, and copper coins, ar 
sound money of the second kind. It is also obvious that so lon 

as the government of the United States is able to redeem its silver 
dollars in gold at par those silver dollars are sound money of ty 
second kind, for their monetary value is dependent, not upon the: 
market value as bullion, but exclusively upon their convertibilit 


at par into gold. It is also obvious that as money of the secon 


| kind, representative money, silver dollars are more bulky, mor 


| than notes. 
be admitted to free coinage at the legal ratio of 16 to 1, under the 


inconvenient to handle, more costly to produce, and no more effect: 


independent action of this government, it would not be possi): 
for this government to continue-to redeem its silver dollars at pa: 


| in gold, and such silver dollars would, therefore, not be sound 


CHARLES | 


respecting a passage in the speech made by me in the Capitol at | 
_ may lawfully pay its public debt and redeem its greenback cw 


Harrisburg upon the money question. I responded promptly 


and in a manner which appeared to give satisfaction. In my letter | 
of response I asked the Secretary to tell what definition of the | 
phrase ‘‘ sound money "’ is approved by the Sound Money League | 
ard by legislative enactment, all the currency of the country 


of Pennsylvania. Up to this time I have received no answer to 
that question. Being informed that the matter has been referred 


to you, I now respectfully ask you to respond to an inquiry which | 


seems to me to be not only proper and reasonable, but of such a 


nature that the Sound Money League of Pennsylvania might be 
expected to rejoice at it as affording an opportunity to explain its | whether the gold, thus by act of Congress designated as the 


money. Iam, 


Yours very truly, 
C. STUART PATTERSON, 
Chairman Fixecutive Committee, 
Sound Money League of Pennsylvar 


Mr. Clark’s Rejoinder. 
WHAT IS SOUND MONEY? 
425 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, August 2g, 1895 
Mr. C. STUART PATTERSON, 


Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Sound Money League of Pennsylvania. 


Str: Just as I expected when I addressed my note to you 
your definition of the phrase ‘‘sound money’ evades the rea! 
point at issue in this controversy. Some question might be mace 
of your authority for the intimation that the United States Go 
ernment is under legal obligation to redeem silver dollars in gol. 
and of your statement that silver dollars in which the government 


rency are ‘‘ representative '’ money and not money of final pay 
ment; but it is not worth while to press these points. Everyone 
will agree with the proposition that while we have the gold stand 


which is not gold, depends for the maintenance of its nominal 
value upon gold. 

The question in which the people of this country have vital 
interest, and to which you make no allusion of any kind. s 


It is also and equally obvious that if silver were to 
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measure of the value (or price) of other things is itself ‘‘ sound 
money '’ in the sense that it is honest. 


t venture to discuss this point is plain enough. 





The reason why you do 
The so-called 
Sound Money League of Pennsylvania has among its members 

ntlemen who openly proclaim that they are in favor of the gold 


standard without qualification. It also contains gentlemen who 


lare that they favor restoration of silver under a system of 


metallism, provided that end can be attained by the co-opera- 

ve action of the civilized nations. I find that your organization 

is published and circulated literature prepared by men of both 

isses, although in none of it do I discover expressions of ap- 

roval of bimetallism by any method. The organization itself, 
wever, has never formally declared whether it desires the main- 

tenance of the gold standard or the procurement of international 
metallism. , 

When we see men who profess to be bimetallists, and who 
ire leading members of the Republican party, which has posi- 
ively committed itself to bimetallism, co-operating with men 
ho are explicit in their declarations in favor of the gold stand- 

|, it is difieult to understand how both parties can be sincere. 

The important controversy is not at all between international 
metallists and the men who would have this government by 
tself undertake the restoration of silver. It is between those 
who want gold alone and those who want gold and silver together 
under the system of the double standard. It is a fair inference 
that a professed bimetallist, who ranges himself with the avowed 
opponents of the double standard, and contends against the entire 
silver movement, entertains opinions which he prefers not to ex- 
ress in words. 

No bimetallist can have any good ground for advocacy of that 
system other than that the gold standard has inflicted injury upon 
this country. To propose the revolution, even by international 

o-operation, of the monetary system of this country upon any 
‘ other pretext would be most culpable. But if such injuries have 
inflicted, surely they cannot be repaired and the losses made good 

strengthening the hands of men who would inflict further in- 
uries and additional losses by continuing the system that has 


rought so much harm. 


What is Honest Standard Money ? 


Truly sound, that is to say truly honest, money is of only 
two possible kinds. Honest standard money is that which main- 
us practically a stable relation to the commodities of which it 
es the price. When standard money is made by legislation 
rincially searce and, therefore, dear, the prices of commodities 
must fall and all debtors be robbed. 

lue by the legislation which demonetized silver. 
! conclusive demonstration that the decline of prices of staple 
rticles during the last twenty years was due to thisaction. Part 
of the proof is found in the fact thac such commodities have not 
largely changed their price relation to one another or to silver, 
| in the further fact that there has been no general fall of prices 
in countries using the silver standard. If it be wrong to scale 
down all debts, it must be equally wrong to enlarge all debts. 
There may be men who desire to subject creditors to robbery ; 
that the enforcement of the gold-monometallic system has 
already wronged debtors is incontestible. The true bimetallist 
would injure neither one nor the other. What he asks for is 
restoration of the s/afus guo. He demands the restoration of 
silver to the place that it held for centuries and the permanence 
0! the double standard. 


Gold was thus enhanced in 
It is capable 


This is the only method by which stability and, therefore, 
honesty can be obtained for standard money; and the natural 







the two things is likely to be smaller than the average fluctuation 





both metals standard and he will choose the cheaper metal with 
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of the value of one thing. Give the debtor the option by making | 


1§5 





the result that the values of gold and silver will tend to keep 
sive the creditor the right to demand payment 
in the dearer metal and the result will follow that the two will 
Is it not both 
scandalous for persons who favor a system which makes the 


close together. 


be more widely separated. audacious and 
dollar more and more valuable to the injury of every producer 
of wealth to claim that they alone represent the cause of honest 


money ? 
What is Sound Representative Money ? 


The soundest representative money is that of which there is 
the nearest possible approach to certainty that it will be re- 
There are in circulation in this country probably one 
thousand millions of what you call representative money. The 
whole of it, with the still greater volume of bank credit, rests 
upon a quantity of gold estimated at five hundred millions, but 
Gold being in supply insufficient for the 
it 
Europeans, and our stock is being taken away from us. ‘The 
Treasury Department is in the humiliating situation that it is pro- 
But gold 
goes away in spite of them, and it will go from the banks if it 


probably much less. 


demand for ‘standard money, is greedily sought for by 


tected from the gold raiders by two hired bankers. 


cannot be had from the Treasury. It will go because it is coveted 
by our European creditors, who are masters of the situation. 
Thus the gold-metallic base of all our currency and all our bank 
credit is not only narrow, but becoming narrower; and, as the 
base contracts, every particle of the currency and credit resting 
upon it loses some of the quality of soundness. 

Clearly the safe and honest method of dealing with such 
conditions is not to enlarge the superstructure or, in a desperate 
attempt to maintain a false system, to incur new indebtedness 
which will simply postpone the day of liquidation and catastrophe, 
but to widen the base by enlarging the stock of redemption 
This cannot be done by securing more gold, for we are 
unable fo hold what we have. It can be done solely by restoring 
silver and making it the full co-ordinate of gold as standard 
money. When that shall be done, every dollar of representative 
money in this land will have a quality of soundness which it does 
not now, and with the gold standard can never, possess. 


money. 


This is what every true bimetallist desires. This is what 
even the most extreme silver men wish for. Though the practi- 
cability of their plan may be questioned, the sincerity of their pur- 
pose is beyond dispute. The advocates of the gold standard are the 
only monometallists in this country ; and they alone demand per- 
manence for a system which, whether they perceive the truth or 
not, has created a dishonest dollar, robbed debtors, placed the 
whole mass of substitute money in some measure of jeopardy, 
filled the land with panic feeling and brought the Treasury of the 
richest nation in the world to a condition which would be shame- 
ful were it the Treasury of Guatemala. 

It is difficult to understand how patriotic men, looking simply 
at the conditions existing in the public Treasury and at the narrow 
margin of gold which stands between financial and commercial 
peace and general disaster, can give their sanction to a monetary 
system thus proved to be as perilous as it is dishonest. To igno- 
rance is to be attributed much of the popularity possessed by this 
system ; but it would be difficult to excuse upon that plea some 
of the Americans who are fighting the battle for a money standard 
invented by our largest creditor and operating for British advan- 
tage as it operates to our hurt. I am, 


Yours, ete., 


CHARLES HEBER CLARK. 


PROFESSOR RUNGE, of Hanover, says that the bright yellow 
line in the spectrum of gas from cleveite is double. This destroys 
its identity with the helium line unless that can also be shown to 
be double. 








per 
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OuR LONDON LETTER. 

THK POLITICAL SITUATION ON “THE-OTHER SIDE.’ 
OPENING FIRE FROM THE GUNS OF THE BIMETALLISTS. 
THK BRITISH GOVERNMENT'S INTENTIONS. 
BELIEF IN THEIR SINCERITY. 


WILL ENGLAND BLOCK THE WAY? 


LONDON, August 24, 1895. 


A Su dust and smoke of the late electoral battle has com- 


pletely cleared away, and the country has settled down to | 


rest and quietude. Even in Parliament there appears to be a de- 
sire for a cessation of party hostilities, and this desire has been 


strengthened by the attitude the government displayed in the | 
(Jueen's address. The Unionists were either too indifferent or too | 


weary to announce a policy, and so the address contained nothing 
but mere allusions to some items of foreign policy on which there 
was, happily, a complete concord of opinion amongst all parties. 
The oratorical displays which always play around the opening of 
Parliament have now given away to the dull, prosaic utterances of 
those interested in supply. 

The fact that it is pretty well understood that the Lancashire 
members will not raise the question of the Indian import duties 


on cotton during the debate on the Indian budget, will render | 


that subject, which is usually most attractive, devoid of interest, 
and so members with nothing left to excite their attention have 
little or no further reason for following the progress of the debates. 
It is anticipated that the House of Commons will close this session 
by the end of next week ; it might, however drift on—if the Irish 
members make good their threats concerning obstruction—till 
September 7th. It is not believed that it will last longer than that. 


The first bimetallic shot at the government was fired by Sir | 


John Leng, on Thursday last, the 22d instant. Sir John asked 


the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. A. J. Balfour), whether he | 


(Mr. Balfour) would advise her Majesty's government to invite 
an international conference, in order to arrive at an international 
agreement on the most stable basis for an international currency. 
Mr. Balfour in reply said that he was, and always had been, 
strongly in favor of an international agreement, but he had no 
right to pledge his colleagues on the subject, nor had he any reason 
to think that such an agreement would be, a/ fvesen/, the result of 
an international conference. A second abortive conference would 
be a serious matter. This reply, while committing the govern- 
ment to nothing, places the matter in a nutshell as far as England is 
concerned. She will not join a conference which does not ap- 
pear absolutely certain of a definite and satisfactory conclusion. 
At the Brussels conference she was represented by men who, in 
two instances, at least, were acting under instructions from head- 
quarters, and the unfortunate result of this policy has been 
demonstrated over and over again. She joined the conference 
ready to do anything but what the conference had been called for, 
and its abandonment, together with the wasting of all its labors, 
were the results. The manner in which this was commented on 
by other nations, and the lessons of the bad trade of recent years, 
have taught her to think differently. Now the arranging of an 
international conference would be but the preliminary step to an 
international agreement, to which England would be party. 
Although bimetallists may deplore the hesitation that the 
authorities here exhibit in this connection, they cannot but rejoice 
at this new attitude of the government in admitting, in the first 
place, the desirability of a conference, and, in the second, in in- 


sisting that this conference shall bear good fruit. The Brussels | 
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conference was little more than a gathering of the representat:, .< 
of various nations, whose object it was to discuss and thresh | 
the questions connected with the currency, but who could not 
assured that their proposals, even though unanimous, would 
made effective. The objection to such another conference, \< 
evinced in the words of Mr. Balfour, is the strongest indicat 
that bimetallists here have had of the line of action that 

| government intend taking with regard to this question. Shou 

it come within their range they intend settling it; but in this 

in all entirely new departures, they do not wish to lose anyt! 

by precipitancy. 

Besides the many encouraging rumors that reach one throu 
the press, I know through private and most authoritative sou 
that the Cabinet is anxious to do something to dissipate the he: 
cloud of depression that hangs over England, and somethin 
relieve the struggling Indian Exchequer from its many excha: 


burdens. To do this, experience and theory unite to teach thu: 
| that they must adopt bimetallism. Agriculture especially apy. 
to them ; farmers and agriculturists generally are so dispirited 
the hopeless task that low prices set them, that they expect 
right, and not as a boon, that Parliament shall do something ° 
help them. The promised-land legislation, which will rem: 
many taxation burdens, will be but putting back the hands of «) 
| clock ; the general ruin that is overtaking agriculture will not 
averted if nothing is done to prevent the tendency of prices 
fall. This element, which has for so long been overlooked, | 
now asserted itself to such an extent, that the Irish press, wh 
is most ignorant on currency questions, is beginning to dema: 
that the continuous fall of prices of agricultural products sh 
be fully considered in framing the clauses of the new Irish La: 
/ act,and that provision shall be made for the holding of courts | 
revise rents, so that periodically reduced rents shall render the {a /! 
in prices less severe to the tenant-farmer. In the Cabinet, how 
ever, the desire is to remove the cause rather than the effects 
low prices, and while bimetallism is firmly believed in by at leas‘ 
| half the members, by the other half it is considered to be an « 
| cellent method of relieving to some extent the distress that is 
| prevalent in every quarter of England. 


f 


x” 


f 


Thus there would appear to be little reason for the delay th 
Mr. Balfour's answer involves, and bimetallists in America an 
on the Continent might be led to believe that, as before, In; 
land blocks the way. As far as one nation is indispensable to an 
international agreement, of course this is true; but it must be 1 
membered that the reasons why England held back formerly anc 
why she does so now are totally different. Before it was becau 
the Ministry were absolutely hostile and prejudiced; now, !« 
cause they see the momentousness of the proposed change, an 
while to a certain extent convinced of its good results, they 
not wish the change to be hurried and so spoilt. Again, too 
| believe they are waiting for the bimetallic resolution, which w=’! 
_ be certainly proposed early next season, and as certainly pass: 
| before acting. Then, with the full authority of the House 
Commons, they will be able to deal with the matter at once ; t) 
very necessary diplomatic communications will be entered int 
and this of itself will take a great deal of time, and will invol\: 
an immense amount of labor. All the details will be practical! 
arranged before the conference meets, and the only business ‘| 
will have to transact will have reference to practice and not t! 
ory. The ratio difficulty, about which one hears so much he: 
will have by then become much less complicated than most sec™ 
to consider. ; 

With this new aspect, or rather prospect, of affairs as (i> 
| played by Mr. Balfour’s latest announcement, bimetallists hav: 
every reason to be pleased. They feel that the government is not 
_ attempting to ‘‘ jockey ’’ them, but is endeavoring to come to 2: 
| honest, if somewhat slow, opinion on the subject, and with t 
| knowledge that bimetallism has good advocates in the Cabin: 
they await developments with complacency. G. W. 
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TRAVELERS’ TERSE TALES. 














OW an Indian shaves was the burden of the story of a 
breezy Westerner who visited Philadelphia a few days ago. 
‘When an Indian thinks,’’ said he, ‘‘ that it is time to 

shave, he doesn't go to a barber shop and let a man with a razor 
torture him. He tortures himself. He reaches down somewhere 
ind pulls out a short, sharp piece of steel. It is about three 
nches long and looks like the end of the blade of a steel table 
knife, very thin and very sharp and square at both ends. Then 
ic sits down. Then his face takes on much the same expression 
is does that of his white brother when he thinks the razor is 
oing to pull. Then Mr. Indian commences operations. 
takes a hair of his face between the steel and his thumb nail, and 
with a short, sharp twitch jerks it out. And he keeps up this 
peration until his face is clear of hairy stubble. The job takes 
some time, but then, time to ah Indian is something like it is to 
\Ir. Weary Wraggles—something not to be noticed. That's how 
in Indian shaves.’’ 





* 
An interesting story of how the Vicomte de Goutaut Biron, 
french Ambassador at Berlin in the years after the war, saved 
elfort for France is told in the Paris //gavo. When France 
fered to pay up the indemnity in 1873, a year before the time 
greed on, the military party in Germany was unwilling to give 
.ck Belfort. M. de Goutaut notified M. Thiers, who wrote 
hack: ** After serious reflection I advise you to ask for a private 
iudience with Emperor William, and there, face to face, say to 
im: ‘Sire, you are an honest man and so am [; you are a 
zentleman and so am I; in the name of the higher sentiment that 
I invoke, give us back Belfort.’’’ Thiers added: ‘‘ What I 
rite to you is known only to yourself and to God ; to God who 
knows all, even what is not said to Him.’’ M. de Goutaut did 
is he was directed, and the old Emperor was noble enough to 
understand the appeal and to compel the military party to observe 
thy conditions of the treaty. 


THE PREACHERS. 


AMONG 


IT of 5,236 Congregational churches in this country, 2, 
gave absolutely nothing to Foreign Missions in 1894. 
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The Missionary Committee of the English Wesleyan Church, 

is, at its recent meeting, unanimously agreed to recommend to 

the conference an appeal to the connexion for $250,000, not only 

tor the liquidation of the debt, but also for the immediate strength- 
ning of the missions. 


i 
Fy ; 


* OK 
mm 
The great progress which Socialism is making in Germany 
nd the growth of Atheism among all classes of the population, 
have directed attention to the universities as the fountain heads of 
threatening subversion of the old order of things. Our uni- 
rsities poisoned the educated classes first; and now unbelief is 
penetrating the masses of the people. The magnificent new build- 
ng of the Reichstag has hitherto been without an inscription. A 
hameless Jew has proposed that this inscription should be chosen, 
‘Deo Ignoto.’’ These words characterize the situation in Ger- 


f 


many. God is becoming more and more an unknown God.—A. 
Zahn, Stuttgart, in Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
mm 


Andrew Spence is perhaps the only bicycle missionary in the 
world. His wheel is rigged with various paraphernalia, and 
cighs seventy pounds. He has rigged it with a sail, and gets 
considerable aid from the wind when it happens to be blowing 
just right. The Ten Commandments are printed on the sail for 
the benefit of sinners, and the masts and yardarms are used for 
the display of religious charts when the bicycle missionary is 
haranguing a crowd. ‘These charts, according to Spence, show 
hen time shall end, and what shall be the signs portending the 
nnihilation of the unrighteous and the redemption and reward of 
‘holy. He is a Canadian, sixty-three years of age, but since 
is84 he has made California his home. He has already covered 
‘hout 500 miles on his wheel, but is disappointed in the work of | 
his sail, which frightens all the horses he meets, and, owing to 
the changeful course of the wind, often retards rather than aids | 


his progress, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





MERICAN STEAM VESSELS,” by Samuel Ward 
Stanton, is a handsome manual showing the develop- 
ment of craft which have had their birthplace in the 

shipyards of this country, and affords a chance to study the vari- 

ous models which have been used since Fulton's ‘‘Clermont’’ first 
stirred up American waters. The letter press of the volume is 
notextensive ; in fact, it is confined to a few leading remarks 
about each vessel, but it is sufficient to give an idea of the 
measurements of the boats and something about their history. 
The drawings are the feature, and they are really worthy of care- 
ful attention. Of course, most of them have been seen before, 
but that detracts little from their value as here presented. Col- 
lected in this form they should have a genuine interest for all who 
take pride in the products of American invention and skill. In 
the latter half of this century we have, as has often been remarked, 
shown a distressing lack of energy in shipbuilding, but now we 
seem intent on regaining lost ground, and our enterprise, rejuve- 
nated, will doubtless bring the industry once more to the foremost 
place it occupied not such a great while ago. ‘The great liners 
recently turned out by the Philadelphia yards are signal achieve- 
ments, and they are encouraging signs of this revival. In Mr. 

Stanton’s book may be traced the growth of the steam vessel, and 

a picture of the latest model for transatlantic service—the St. 

Louis—is a fitting conclusion to the series of drawings. But the 

illustrationssof Fulton's first craft, of Hudson River and Dela- 

ware River steamboats, of Sound steamers, of ferryboats and 

Mississippi paddle boats are all worth attention, while in the 

drawings of the latest additions to the United States navy every 

American will feed pride. The compiler states that the object of 

his work was to bring together in compact form for the first time 

correct descriptions and illustrations of all the various types of 

American steam vessels from the beginning of their successful 

construction up to the present day. He seems to have carried 

out his task faithfully. (New York : Smith & Stanton.) 


The Making of Mary, the latest addition to that handy little 
edition of fiction, The ‘‘ Unknown’ Library, is thoroughly 
amusing, though very improbable. Perhaps the author, Jean 
Forsyth, may have had some idea of making it a social study. 
It hardly seems so, though, for the patient editor and his wife, 
who put up with all manner of nonsense from the girl they had 
charitably adopted, are not to be found in real life, except at rare 
intervals. Asa bit of fun the story is clever, and will afford an 
hour or so of diversion to those who seek mental relaxation. 
(New York: The Cassell Publishing Co.) 

S. M. Dent & Co., of London, are giving the reading world, 
in their dainty and artistic series of volumes, under the general 
head of ‘‘ The Lyric Poets,’’ a collection of the choicest melodies 
in verse known to the English-speaking world. The latest of 
this series, Zhe Lyric Poems of Shelley, edited by Earnest Rhys, is 
typical of its predecessors. It contains individual poems of 
Shelley, as well as passages from the lyrical portions of his 
longer productions, and, besides being a captivating piece of book- 
bindery—a binding worthy of Keats—it is specially acceptable 
for the admirable manner in which it has been edited and the 
poems introduced. (New York: MacMillan & Co. Price $1.00.) 


The latest addition to Appleton’s Town and Country Library 
is a rather long-drawn-out story by Tasma, entitled Mol Counting 
the Cost. ‘The novel is strong in this point, that it relates with 
nice appreciation the passion of a woman who loves with all her 
heart, yet does not offend against what she conceives to be her duty 
in the sight of God and man. The character of Reginald, with 
whom the heroine is in love, but whom she will not marry on 
account of a husband who is an insane epileptic, is carefully 
drawn. As a study in character, the story is interesting. An 
unfortunate inclination to indulge unduly in parentheses detracts 
from the readable quality of the book. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Price, paper, 50 cents.) 


Dr. John B. Roberts, it is easy to understand, will not have 
the support of physicians of the ‘‘ new’’ school in his free expres- 
sion of opinion upon the standing of the homceopathic practi- 
tioners. He does not hesitate to criticize sharply the beliefs and the 
treatment of these physicians, and says that they have not gained 
the position they should hold on account of their refusal to 
exhibit more liberality in their views. Dr. Roberts’ book, Modern 
Medicine and Homeopathy, will be specially interesting to those 


ee 
4 


| who did not hear his addresses before the County Medical Society 


and the State Society. (Philadelphia : The Edwards & Docker 


| Co.) 
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INCIDENTS OF BATTLES. 
B' IMBARDMENTS are very terrifying, but small arms do the 
killing. 

During the bombardment of Fredericksburg only one 
citizen of the town was killed. Vicksburg was often under bom- 
bardment during two years, and prior to the siege only two per- 
sons were killed. Shells were thrown into Charleston during the 
whole period of the war, but only a few persons were fatally hurt. 

Porter's fleet of fifty men-of-war bombarded Fort Fisher all 
Christmas eve and all day on Christmas Day, 1864, throwing into 
the place 10,000 projectiles and killing three Confederates. 

Marshal Bazaine's statement that 50,000 of his soldiers were 
struck by missiles of the enemy during the siege of Metz is in- 
credible 

If Sarah Bernhardt was so much impressed by the recent 
shelling of Rio Janeiro, what would she have felt could she have 
witnessed the bombardment of Fort Morgan by Farragut? For 
twelve days and nights the firing was kept up. At times 300 
great guns were incessantly firing, except when they ceased action 
to rest the men and cool the pieces. 

Yet the loss of life was small, and at Fort Powell, which 
place he bombarded for twelve days, only one man was killed. 

But in all the history of war the defense of Fort Sumter will 
ever stand the most memorable. For four years that Confederate 
fortress was under almost incessant bombardment by the heaviest 
artillery in the world. The Rev. John Johnston, rector of a 
church in Charleston, was major of engineers in the fort. He 
says that during the last two years of the war over 46,000 cannon 
shot and shells were thrown into the work. 

ok 
*s 

On July 12, 1856, the Crimea was finally evacuated by the 
British forces, after a war of over two years. All the remaining 
stores and the establishments having been embarked, a company 
of the Fiftieth British Regiment was posted outside the town of 
Balaklava to receive the Russian troops, and on their approach 
marched in with the Russian guard, which was composed of 
about fifty mounted Cossacks and a similar number of Cossack 
infantry. The usual salutes took place, the Russians placed sen- 
tinels where they wished, and the English troops marched on 
board H.M.S. Algiers. Gen. Sir William John Codrington, who 
was chief in command of the forces in the Crimea, and who died 
in 1884, embarked with his personal staff at the same time. 

During this war the British lost 3,500 killed in action or died 
from their wounds, 4,244 of cholera, and nearly 16,000 who suc- 
cumbed to other diseases, making a total of 23,744, of whom 270 
were officers ; and besides these 2,873 were disabled. The loss of 
the French allies was estimated at 63,500 men, while the loss of 
the Russians on the opposite side was reckoned as high as 500,000 
men. The war added to the British national debt 441,041,000. 

Notwithstanding the enormous amount expended, Britain 
asked from Russia no pecuniary compensation, nor gained 1 inch 
of land, but the defeat of the Russians kept them out of Constan 
tinople and made the way to India and the East clear. The 
memoirs of Earl Russell show that it would have secured for the 
Turkish Empire much internal benefit if the French had been as 
disinterested as the British and not acquired in that case some 
territory for themselves. 


FACTS FOR FINANCIERS. 


T. first corn-producing State is Iowa, with an acreage of 
8,585,522 and 313,130,782 bushels; next comes Illinois 
With 7,863,025 acres and 289,697,256 bushels, the third be- 
ing Kansas with 7,314,665 acres and 259,674,568 bushels. 
* x 
Emigration from Bremen and Hamburg shows some signs of 
revival. The number of passengers was 54,151 for the first half 
of 1895 to 42,610 for the same period of 1894, but this is still far 
below the figures for the three preceding years—145,049, 160,145 
and 99,366. 
wo 
The South, equally with the West, will have a really enor- 
mous corn crop this year, far in excess of any in its history. 
According to present prospects it will be from 600,000,000 to 
650,000,000 bushels, worth about $300,000,000. Indeed, every 
crop in the South, with the exception of cotton, will be unprece- 
dentedly large this year, and, although the cotton crop will be 
smaller than usual, its money value will be above the average of 
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Wanamaker’s 


SEPTEMBER BLANKET SALE 


It started with the hurrah born of 
unmatched values! 

Into the sale go the entire hold 
ings, gathered for the Winter's 
stock when blankets were cheapest. 
No matter that we cannot duplicate 
many of the lots ; no matter that we 
could hold them back and sell them 
for more. 

Your Winter blanket supply is 
here and being distributed—cheaper 
than we ever sold blankets, though 
last year’s prices were record break- 
ing in their lowness. 

All the lots we told of yesterday 
are in ample supply. 

To-day, a word of these: 

450 pairs of Wanamaker's Special 
Blanket No. 4. Size 7oxSo in.; 
weight 5 pounds; strictly all-wool 
filling on light spool cotton warp. 
Warm, strong, sightly, good, $3 a 
pair. 

300 pairs of same blanket, 76x84 in., 
weight 6 pounds, and price $3.50 a 
pair. 

AT $3.75 a pair— Full-size well-finished 
Blankets in red, blue, pink or yellow 
borders; size 72xS4 in., weight 5 
pounds. 

AT $5 a pair—Fine soft large-size 
Blankets in pink, blue and red 
borders ; size 78x86 in. ; weight 6 
pounds. 

AT $7.50 a pair—Strictly all-wool, 
both warp and filling; pink, blue 
and gold borders; size 76x84 in. ; 
weight 6" pounds. 

Mission Mills Blankets. 

Single bed size, 60xSoin., $7.50 pair 

4, bed size, 72xS4in., $8.50 pair 

Double bed size, 78x86in., $10.00 pair 

Extra large size, S4xgo in., $11.00 pair 

Largest size, goxgo in., $13.50 pair 

Down Comfortables. 

We were unwillingly driven to 
the manufacture of Down Comfort- 
ables in order to give our public 
entirely trustworthy goods. 

AT $3.75 each—Covered with best 
quality domestic sateen, figured one 
side, plain the other; size 6x6 ft., 
and filled with trustworthy down. 

AT $5 each—-Covered with best qual 
ity domestic sateen; figured both 
sides ; full corded edges. Size 6x6 ft. 


BOYS’ SUITS 


Suitable suits for right away and 
for many weeks to come. We do 
not believe you would buy them all 
in a day at their full value, $5 to 
$7.50. Told the maker so. It was 
only a drop in the bucket to him— 
these 268 suits—and he agreed to 
sell at about half to make an abso- 
lute clearance. That brings us to 
the point— 

102 suits are ready at $3.00 
166 suits are ready at $3.75 

For ages 4 to 15. They are all- 
wool suits and in medium and dark 
colors. 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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Standard for the United States o: 
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THE ADVANCE 


Congregational Weekly 


Is a good paper to read and a good 
to advertise 
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marked | ‘* She appeared here just before the flood.”’ 























California's vintage has begun, and trustworthy estimates as 
production are now available. In every district the out- 
. more favorable than last year. The production of dry 

the State will be about 20 to 25 per cent. greater than last 
| will be from 12,000,000 to 13,000,000 gallons. About 
gallons of sweet wine will be produced, making a total 
roduction in California this year of about 
. This is far short of the consumption, and much less 
production of 1893, so winemakers look for good prices 
sperous times. The average price for dry-wine grapes 
ibout $15 a ton. 


17,000,000 


* ok 
Two new aqueducts are proposed for the water supply of 
one 150 and the other 176 miles long. They are to 
e headwaters of the Usk, the Wye and the Towy, at 
. ranging from 600 to 2,800 feet above the sea level, and 
timated cost is not far from $100,000,000. They are to be 
through their entire length, and their storage reservoirs, 
each 200,000,000 gallons a day, will supply the whole 
ion by gravitation, except a few limited areas, where a 
amount of pumping will be required. The project in- 
~ the abandonment of the present sources of supply, except 
ngs and wells, and is said to be unnecessary, and only 
on account of the mischievous intermeddling of the 
Council with the business of the existing water companies. 
is likely that the new supply is imperatively needed, that 
| grows more pressing and urgent vear by year and that it 
the old inefficient and costly companies which have done 
rk hitherto were disfranchised and the business turned over 
competent hands. The new aqueducts, if built according 
roposed plan, will be the largest and longest employed in 
ce of a city, but none too big for the use appointed to 
w and in the future. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 
PYSMHERE are times when man would be alone, 
Far from the madding crowd, 
Where his privacy he can own 
And think his thoughts out loud 
One of these times, without a doubt, 
Is when he first bestrides 
A bike, and neighbors all come out 
To see how well he rides. 


OK 


\n actress appearing in Johnstown, Pa., recently was referred 
he local press as a favorite in that city. The paper re- 

The actress 

erased Johnstown from her map. 

* 


Convivial Friend—‘t Now, professor, have a whisky this 
don't keep on swilling that beastly beer.’’ 
Protessor—‘Ach! No, mine vrient, too mooch visky 7ss tou 


nooch . but too mooch beer is chest right /”’ 


mm 


cton—'' Every time you measure me for a pair of trou- 
you measure me a little short.’’ 

lailor—' That isn’t my fault.”’ 

ro7zleton—'* Why not?’”’ 

1ior—** Because you always come in that way.’ 

ye 

boves—** T honestly believe that Smythe married his wife on 
‘of her good looks.”’ 

evy—‘* Took her at her face value, as it were.’’ 
oges—“And I’ve no doubt that Browne married his wife 
‘use her father was wealthy.’’ 

Vucey— Took her at her pa value, as it were.’’ 


A swindling firm once advertised that it would send for the 


Tot 2 shillings 6 pence a recipe which, if followed to the letter, 


keep folks from growing old. Some credulous persons 


“Wetec the advertisement, remitting the required fee and re- 
‘vec the following reply : 


ee ° °@: ° ° «6 
‘¢ would advise all such idiots as you to commit suicide 


Bi of co : 
*“d0ut the age of twenty-five.’ 
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‘*T saw in to-day’s Consfifution a story about a Charleston 
‘nigger’ having his tooth knocked out by lightning,’’ said a gen- 
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tleman who was leaning against the news stand at the Aragon, 
‘‘and it pained me to observe a spirit of levity in the report of the 
occurrence, which indicated some degree of doubt as to its truth- 


fulness. 


‘*Now, I had a little experience of that kind myself,’’ con- 
tinued the speaker, in a reminiscent tone of voice, ‘‘and I'll tell 


you about it if you'll promise to believe what I say. 


The incident 


I refer to happened in '73, the same year that silver was demone 
tized, though I don’t know that that had much to do with it. I 
was standing in the door of my ‘dobe, in Brazos County, when a 
bolt of lightning came whizzing down from a clear sky right spang 
into that there door, and hit me on the jaw?”’ 


“What became of the lightning ?’ 


tively.. 


asked a listener, tenta- 


“As I was a-goin’ on to say, that lightning went plum 
through my jaw and tackled the plugs in my front teeth, an’, 
gentlemen,’ said he, solemnly, as he glanced at the faces of the 
expectant crowd, ‘‘ gentlemen, I hope nobody'll never believe me 
again if that there blamed lightning didn't melt sixteen silver 
plugs and one gold one and mix ‘em all together in a lump ! 


‘*Of course,’’ he added, as he turned to leave, ‘‘ 1 don’t pre 


tend to say that it meant anything. 


I just happened to think of 


it while reading the story in to-day’s paper.”’ 


The narrator was Captain Francis Seawell, of Brownsville, 


Tex .—AManta Constitution. 
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THE AVERAGE tailor 
has no way of finding 
out how much or how 
little a man’s shoulders 
slope—that’s why men 
are not always fitted by 
the average tailor; our 
“56-95”? book tells 
about it—free. 

E, O. THOMPSON, 

Finest Merchant Tailoring, 
Re go8 Walnut Street. 
hb & bbb hh bb +4 +4 
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IELMONT SCHOOL FOR BOY S,IN 
the foothills, near San Francisco, is equipped 
and conducted as a fitting school for the best 

colleges and technical schools. It is lighted 
by electricity, and has every needful educational, 
sanitary, and recreative appliance. The climate 
and surroundings of Belmont are probably un- 
surpassed, but it is intended that the school 
shall be valued more for its educational advantages 
than for climate and natural beauty, and that it 
shall stimulate its boys to a better intellectual and 
spiritual life, and leave them a heritage of pleasant 
school memories. The Catalogue and Book ef 
Views contain detailed information, 
W. T. REID, A.M. (Harv.), Head Master. 





Men’s Shirts 


Our reputation—fairly earned—for perfectly 
made, faultlessly fitting Shirts is not confined to 
this city alone, as the constant receipt of orders 
from all partsof the country amply attests. Our 
famous grades of White Shirts are: “ The Won- 
der,”’ 
“The Standard,” at $1.00, and “ The Custom- 
Made," at $1.25. All most carefully made in our 
own workrooms 
ecutes orders promptly and in the highest style 
of the art. 


at socents ; ‘‘ The Favorite,’ at 75 cents; 


The Custom Department ex- 


Men’s Neckwear 


Perhaps no house in the country offers assort- 
ments so comprehensive as ours invariably are, 
and prices nowhere are more moderate. 

The newest and choicest silks and satins, from 
the plain black and tiny figured to the most 
delicate tints and elaborate designs, are always 
shown in ties of all shapes and styles, 


Umbrellas 


for men and women. It is believed that the 
Umbrellas comprising our stock are the most 
extraordinary qualitiesever offered at the prices. 

Every desirable material is included, and the 
styles in handles are almost without end. The 
strongest point is the moderate prices. 


Collars and Cuffs 


Only pure linen Collars and Cuffs of known ex. 
cellence and reliability find a place in our stock. 

The newest shapes in High-grade goods have 
earliest showing on our counters. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Philadelphia. 








WE DO OUR OWN SOLICITING. 


THE NEW ST. LOUIS 


| Formerly the St. Louts Magazine.) 


NEW PROPRIETORS AND NEW MANAGEMENT. 


The expense to us, and loss of time to you, can 
be saved by this kind of an advertising solicitor. 
‘The saving to us in hotel bills, railway fares, etc., 
means that we can afford to take your advertise- 
ment at a less figure than if we called on you per- 
sonally—to say nothing of taking up your time. 


Rates, 30c an Agate Line, each insertion. 


‘To induce you to give our Magazine a trial we 
make the following low advertising rates : 


7 lines 3 months for $4.20. 
1 inch 3 months for $7.50. 
2 inches 3 months for $14.00. 
Quarter Page 3 months for $22.50. 


If more space than Quarter Page is wanted, or 
you wish torun an Ad. six months or one year, 
write us for special terms. A consolidation of 
The St. Louts Magazine, The St. Louis Monttor 
and The Advance Thought, now The New St. 
Louis, circulates in every State in the Union, and 
is read by an intelligent and progressive people. 
These publications have for years proven profit- 
able to the best known advertisers. It will pay 
you. Try allin one. Address all orders to 

TOBIAS MITCHELL, Publisher, 
2k1y Olive Street, ST. LOUIS, MO 


Advertisements received through any responsi- 
ble advertising agency. 
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“TO-DAY” ‘The Dime Savings Bank 


A popular Monthly Review devoted to 


The Sciences, Literature, OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Economics, Politics, Sociology and 
The Religion of Common Sense. 
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1628 Master St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. OFFICERS. 


President, DALLAS SANDERS. 

First Vice-President, ROBERT M. MCWADE. 
Second Vice-President, JACOB S$. DISSTON. 
Secretary, R. EVANS PETERSON. 


B & ( Solicitors, GEORGE S. GRAHAM, WILLIAM WILKINS RR 
ARKER OMPANY Teller, LUKE DELLAN. 
429 Chestnut Street cer oe 
THOMAS D. PEARCE 











RICHARD L. AUSTIN, 
Phil ° GEORGE W. BANKS, HON. BOIES PENRY 
. | adelphia WILLIAM WILKINS CARR, RICHARD H. RUSHTON 
ING ROOM, -.: JACOB S$. DISSTON, MICHAEL J. RYAN, 
CH STANDS.ETC GEORGE S. GRAHAM, DALLAS SANDERS, 
Leaves Race St. Wharf, Philadel- . eee ee oe COL. JAMES H. LAMBERT, NICHOLAS THOURO? 
phin, at 7.30 A. Mss connecting with| | COduct a general financial business, ROBERT M. McWADE, HARRY B. TYLER, 
rain leaving Wilmington at 9 a. m., oe ee ee ee SEORGE 2RIEBIS. M.D , SREEN 
daily, and stopping at Chester, Tues- Special facilities for the negotiation CRON. een P, 7s. > 
, A , f . 
days and Saturdays, at 8.15 a. m. of corporation and other loans, both “- 
FARE ROUND TRIP % ] .0 0 ° in American and Kuropean markets. The Dime Savings Bank of Philadelphia was incorporated on April 9, 1590, un grneny 
law of May 20, 1889, which restricts its investments to United States, City, County. | Nume 


D) Children Half Price. «| a 
C WE RUSSELL GENE NAGER. European correspondents very in- a State bank can 
. 9 —™~' 


mG l hi 4 l tel . k i} To become a Depositor it is not necessary for you to find anyone to introd 

¢ uential. Stocks and bonds boug Savings Bank, come yourself, tell the clerk you want to make a deposit, and he w 
| estnut Street. Philade D la. 7 yught and give you a book with the amount of your deposit written in it. After Uhis 
or draw as often or as seldom as you wish. The Dime Savings Bank of Philadel)! 


and sold on commission. modate all class of depositors, the one who has y= sums awaiting investment, as «> 
chanic and laborer desiring to provide for a rainy day by putting away a small amount atest 
All are welcome. ‘ 


Loans, and first mortgages on improved real estate in Pennsylvania. It cannot dis 





Behe 








ESTABLISHED 1847.——smmm Gold Medal (res to tHe Wort.) 


A. WHITNEY & SONS. to Amateur weed 
CAR WHEEL WORKS, PHILADELPHIA. DARLINGTON S HANDBOOKS. 


1/- EACH. ILLUSTRATED. MAps BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, |'.R GS 


‘*Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WH EELS to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.”’ 
EDITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


CHILLED WH EELS BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. e THE CHANNEL ISI.A° 


—British Weekly. a 
‘*Far superior to ordinary guides 


| ‘* Nothing better could be wis! 
—London Daily Chr: 











for Engines and Cars. 





ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, AND THE NORTH W 
for Electric Railways aud for lig ee CARDIGAN BAY. Crown §vo., cloth, 2/-. THE | 
4 att “ : H rf Ss £ y . . . 2 . oman one = 
all kinds : ight and special work of THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. ® FLOWERS, FERNS, MOSS 
: ee GRASSES OF NORTH \' 


- 


BRAKE SHOES AN ¥ Photographs of scenery, ruins, etc., in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia ti 
D OTHER CASTINGS Egypt = Palestine. Specimen and lists, 50 cents. Darlington & Co., | ang" 
‘orth Wales. 


LLANGOLLEN—DARLINGTON & CO. LONDON—W. J. ADAMS & SO” 


SURE PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE. 


THE 


UNIVERSAL AUTOMATIC FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


(John Kane's Patent) 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS IN 
Simplicity, Durability, Efficiency and Economy. 


= is approved by the Boards of Underwriters of Philadelphia, Boston, etc., and by all insurance—mutual and 
ym = a companies, Plans and estimates furnished. References kindly permitted to John & James Dobson; 
loyle, Harrison & Kane; Smith, Kline & French Co.; Wm. G. Warden ; Ivins, Dietz & Metzger Co.; The 
Girard Estate, and others. 





of specified strength and hardness. 















CLOSED 






The Universal Automatic Fire Extinguisher Co., Limited, 
JOHN KANE, General Manager. Howard Street below Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


It Insures the Insurers, Thorough Fire Tests Gladly Given. Best in the Market, It has Never Failed. 















